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DEDICATION. 



TO my PupilSy past and presenty far and neary I dedicate 
this little Booky in the hope that it may recall to them 
some of the most important, andy I trusty not the least 
happy years of their childhood passed under my roof. 
To ea>ch and. to all I wish a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year. 



E.P. 
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iTtrslt Wittt.^-WiU'btim. 



Mamma has proposed that we, Marie, Otto, and I, 
should write a Journal ; each taking a week in turn, for 
the next year, which will be fifly-two weeks. I wish we 
had kept the journal all last year, because so many 
things happened that we ought never to forget. It is 
just a twelvemonth ago that our dear Mamma suddenly 
became so very ill, that we feared we should lose her. 
Oh, that was a terrible time ! We boys did not see 
Mamma for weeks together, but Marie could scarcely be 
persuaded to leave her room. She sat there on her 
little stool. When Mamma's eyes were closed, Marie 
laid her hands in her lap- and looked fixedly at the bed; 
if Mamma opened her eyes, then Marie went to her on 
tiptoe, smoothed the pillows and counterpane with her 

B 
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little hands, and asked softly " Is that more comfortable, 
dear Mamma ?" Whilst Mamma was awake Marie knitted 
very diligently, as she thought Mamma would say " do 
not be idle, either do something here or go and play/* 
When she came to us and we asked, " Marie, will you 
play with us ?" her eyes sparkled and we could see she 
longed to join us, but she shook her head and said, " I 
could not play whilst Papa and the Doctor look so 
angry;" but they did not look angry, but sad and anxious. 
Aunt Susanna, Mamma's youngest sister, came to stay 
with us at this time, and she has reftiained with us ever 
since ; she is only eighteen years old, and is very high- 
spirited and merry. I have not much to say about Otto 
and myself, we were very quiet whilst we were in the 
house, and we prayed God many times in the day to 
restore our dear Mamma to health, and not to take her 
from us. When we went out we played, and rode, and 
drove, but we had no pleasure in any thing. I used to 
hear our tutor, Mr. Flohr, say sometimes, " they did this 
or that to kill time.'' I did not understand what he 
meant then ; now I know, for when we feel sad and try 
to amuse ourselves the time passes indeed, but we do 
not enjoy ourselves. 
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When Mamma was out of danger and began to gain 
strength, we were very happy. Master Otto rewarded 
hunself for his long penance by giving free course to 
his spirits, and Marie said, " now you must both play 
with me every day. You useless boys have had a fine 
holiday whilst I sat in the comer knitting my stocking." 
On the day, the joyfiil day, when Mamma first came 
down stairs. Papa gave food and clothes to a great many 
poor people. Otto, Marie, and I have imdertaken to 
provide for an orphan boy called Christian, and we pre- 
sented our adopted son with a new suit of every-day 
clothes. The yoimgster is not so quiet as we thought 
him, and his elbows are constantly appearing through 
his jacket sleeves, and his knees through his trousers. 
The school master writes, " since the young gentlemen 
provide for the boy, I must respectfully inform them 
that his every-day jacket is in a very sad condition, for 
in the exigence of the moment a green patch was put on 
the blue cloth which is not ornamental, nor can any thing 
satisfactory be said of the trousers." This letter was 
addressed to me; when I read it to my brother and 
sister, Marie ran at once for her purse. It did not seem 
very heavy ; she opened it, and looked into it sorrowfully. 
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Otto said, " an honest father of a family has nothing 
but care, that boy is a goose, however I will give what 
I have, which is all that honour can demand." Fortun- 
ately I had a tolerable sum in my cash box, and so by 
hook and by crook, as aunt Susanna says, we scraped 
together enough for the suit. We gave our last shilling : 
but, alas ! still we were three pence short. Marie ran 
from me to Otto, and from Otto to me, saying, ask Papa 
or Mamma, or Aunt Susanna, or Mr. Flohr ? At last 
Otto jumped upon the table, and with a voice of thunder 
exclaimed, " the duties which an honourable man takes 
upon himself must be fulfilled by himself, no mortal 
shall help us." Poor little Marie was so frightened that 
she crept under the table, from whence, laughing, I 
pulled her out. A threepenny piece which one must 
have, and yet has not, is a bad business ; we racked our 
brains in vain, and Marie, when she had recovered from 
her fright, began again, " I say, ask !" Otto's look how- 
ever stopped her, and at last he said, "in affairs of 
honour women must not interfere, you be silent." I 
could scarcely collect my thoughts for laughing, but a 
way out of the difficulty did at length suggest itself. 
^* Let ujs, said I, collect our old exercise books and sell 
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■j them to the grocer for waste paper." This proposal was 

:: received with applause, and we fetched our copy books, 

: Marie said, " I hope no one will know my hand, I wrote 

■: so badly then, and I also hope the grocer will give an 

; almond and raisin into the bargain for each book. The 

r footman was sent to enquire what the grocer would give 

for a pound of written paper, and we received the money 

required. Aunt Susanna, when she heard of our distress, 

laughed at us heartily. When the servant returned with 

the money, he brought a packet of almonds and raisins 

for the little lady. Marie turned scarlet and said, " oh ! 

the grocer knew my hand." " In this case," said Aunt 

Susanna, " I am the grocer, and you two fine gentlemen 

who were too proud to receive a farthing from your 

. \ Aunt, will, nevertheless, not scorn this packet." Dear, 

good, little Marie shook them out upon the table and 

said, " now let us count, that we may all have our share.* 

' , Whilst Mamma was ill. Aunt Susanna never left her by 

' ; day or by night, but on every day that Mamma felt 

\" better Aunt ordered some sweet dish. Papa, who does 

not care for such things, noticed this at last, and said 

^] laughing, " I perceive that on these white days it is not 

- the heart only which is to share in the joy." Ah ! Papa, 
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said Marie, " it is so sweet for Mamma to be better, that 
we must celebrate it in syrup and sugar." I ought pro- 
perly, not to have written all this about last year, but 
when I have once begfun, every thing comes back to me 
as clearly as if it had happened yesterday. For three 
months Mamma was too weak and ill to think of our 
journal, and as at that time we had lost our interest in 
it, we said nothing. Otto will relate what happened 
next, as Mamma has desired that we should begin regfu- 
larly and write in turn. Of to-day I can only say that it 
nas passed quite quietly. Papa is away, and Mr. Flohr, 
but I shall say nothing about this till Otto and Marie 
have given their account of the last year. 



^tfottti Witt^.^ono. 



When this week is over there will still remain fifty to 
live through and to write about. Threes into fifty-two 
leaves an odd one ; I shall therefore be modest, and take 
only seventeen for my share, that is to say to write 
about, as I should prefer living through them all. 
When Mamma had quite recovered, the doctor wished 
her to spend a few weeks in the Loiwer Harz District, 
to drink goat's milk ; now, therefore, began great pre- 
parations, as we were all to go with her. Mr. Flohr, 
WiUielm, and I were delighted, but Marie looked rather 
grave. " I shall certainly not be allowed to go with you 
to the moimtains," said she, " though I ought, for I can 
climb like a cat, and am never tired ; but Mamma will 
not allow it." 
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Wilhelm went about the house singing " Der Brochen 
ist der lange, Herr Philister," to an air composed by 
himself, whilst Mr. Flohr was constantly quoting poetry 
on the grandeur of the mountains and the dark pines. 
We were a very happy party, only Marie kept lament- 
ing that, though she was like a mountain cat, she would 
not be allowed to climb. Papa could not go with us, 
and, after deliberating for some time, Mamma fixed upon 
Wemigrode as our destination. Mr. Flohr, Wilhelm, 
and I were first to make an excursion to the Brochen. 
We set off in great glee, each with a knapsack on his 
back and a stick in his hand. Wilhelm also took a tin 
case, as he is studying botany. Aunt Susanna and 
Marie looked at us with longing eyes ; Marie only like 
a sad child, but Aunt Susanna's large eyes were dim 
with tears. O ! ,the mountains, the dear beautiful 
mountains ; think of me when you see them covered 
with clouds and vapour. Those mountain mists fill me 
with unearthly longings; one must believe in some 
witchcraft in the Harz Mountains. I felt quite sorry, 
and began in melancholy tone " Aunt Susanna." She 
interrupted me at once. "Listen, Master Otto; don't 
take upon yourself to pity elderly people, and when you 
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hear the birds sing in the woods remember that you are 
a greenfinch." I took off my cap and made her a low 
bow, and then away into the world, the world of pine 
trees and rocks and moss. 

O ! how beautiful the Harz Mountains are. That is 
where my home must be by the foaming torrent and 
amidst the dark pines, a white thatched house with green 
shutters and a green door, and quantities of beautiful 
guns and dogs. Wilhelm looked quite astonished. " You 
would like to live alone in the woods; you, I don't 
understand that." "But I do," said Mr. Flohr. "In 
almost all lively active natures there is an under current 
of melancholy, just as in pictures, — a dark back-ground 
throws the bright parts into stronger relief. You may 
not understand this now, but you will some day, and 
then you will remember our conversation." 

Mr. Flohr and I were often left by ourselves, as 
Wilhelm was generally behind in quest of new plants 
and grasses. Mr. Flohr looked back at him and said, 
smiling, "everyone looks at the world in his own manner, 
some study it in detail, others as a grand whole." We 
traversed the Harz in all directions : went down the mines 
at Clausthal. If I were to describe it all, I should be 



will, no doubt, give up the next Saturday to me, tot 
what does she know about the Brochen ? j 



C5(rt» TOeeft*— ^tto (conttmieti.) 



Mabje received my proposal very amiably, though she 
said it is certainly my Saturday, and I know very well 
how the Brochen looks and that witches do not dance 
there on May nights. Wilhelm held out his hand to her 
saying, " come with me, Marie, and we will blow soap 
bubbles in the garden, you will like that." Marie flew 
to him, " oh, you are a good brother !" said she, kissing 
him. "And what am I, pray ?" The good little thing looked 
at me rather 5mxiously. **You !" said she slowly, "you are" 
— ^take care, Marie, she clasped her arms roimd Wilhelm's 
neck and cried, " you are indeed also my brother, but a 
regular Mr. Good-for-nought." They both then rushed 
out of the room, and I should have liked to have gone 
after them, though not to blow soap bubbles. 
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The road to the Brochen was w6nderfiilly beautiftd, 
and, if long and tiring to the body, refreshing to the 
mind and heart. Everywhere you saw noble fir trees, 
rushing streams, and immense masses of rock. Travel- 
lers on donkeys were constantly passing us, and the 
ladies greeted us by waving their white handkerchiefs : 
one, indeed, threw a little cake to me laughing heartily* 
Happily we had taken some bread and butter with us, 
and Mr. Flohr had a bottle of wine and water, so we sat 
down on the moss-grown stones and listened to the song 
of the birds and the noise of the waterfalls. I do not 
know how much bread and butter I consumed, but I felt 
as if I could have lived oh air. 

The higher we went the more barren and dreary it 
became, and,' when we reached the hotel on the Brochen, 
I was too tired for enj.03nnent. I was very sorry, but so it 
was. We found a very large party there, and the greater 
number were standing about looking at the view. We 
went into the house, and Mr. Flohr having ordered 
supper desired us to remain quiet till it was ready. 

After we had refreshed ourselves we went out to look 
around. It was wonderfully beautiful. Many towns and 
villages shone bright in the setting sun, whilst others were 
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veUed in the magic mist of which Aunt Susanna spoke. 
O ! that she had been there, I think she would have cried 
with joy, and yet she would also have made great fun of 
some of the people who were there. There were 
students, ladies. Englishmen, and ofl&cers. One elderly 
gentleman, with a beautiful brown beard, took a great 
deal of notice of us, probably because we chanced to be 
the only children there. After Mr. Flohr had sent us to 
'bed, he went to take his supper at the table d'hdte. At 
break of day everyone was awakened : we were already 
dressed when the great bell rang. Mr. Flohr laughed 
aloud when we asked if he had enjoyed his evening. 
" Yes," said he, " it was very amusing, and passed oflF 
without any disputes, which is not always the case." 

We were out of the house before any of the other 
people ; then came the stout gentleman with the beard, 
but he did not look well in his nightcap. A white night- 
cap is a frightfid thing. When I laughed at it he seized 
me with hands of iron. " I will teach you to laugh at 
my nightcap," said he, as he let me go. We were 
very good friends, and I bore the pain silently, for he 
was only joking, but it was rather too much of a joke, 
that is certain. 
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O ! for Aimt Susanna to have seen the figures people 
looked ; only some young girls and a few students were 
pleasant objects. All the rest looked either cross, or 
weary, or sick, and almost everybody looked very pale. 
The sunrise was lovely. In the east the red light burst 
through the high white clouds, and one star after 
another disappeared, till at last the glorious sun came 
forth like a conqueror. Wilhelm and I pressed each 
others hands, but said nothing. We stood quite still for 
a long time, and. were almost the last who went in to 
breakfast. 

The coffee was delicious ; at home, when we creep out 
of bed leisurely, and wash and dress at our ease, we do 
not know what a thing a breakfast can be. 

After we had again looked about us for a while, Mr. 
Flohr paid the bill, and we each put flowers in our caps 
in remembrance of the Brochen, which however we were 
little likely to forget. 

Our stout friend went down the mountain with us ; the 
students had departed earlier, shouting and singing on 
their way. Our companion stepped out bravely, but in 
places that were very slippery or very rough, he called to 
me, " Now, youngster, you must assist me, and if I fall 
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take care of yourself." He gave me the end of his stick, 
which I held firmly, and so we conquered all difficulties. 
I was only afraid I might lose my balance by laughing, 
for I did not wish to feel the strength of my friend's 
grasp a second time. 

The strangier and Mr. Flohr had a long conversation 
on the German poets, and the former repeated a very 
pretty poem, of which I remember perfectly one verse, 
for it described exactly the scene before us. 

** Durch die Tannen will ich schweifen, 
Wo die mun'tre Quelle springt, 
Wo die stolzen Hirsche wandeln, 
Wo die liebe Drossel singt." 

The stout gentleman knew the song and call of every 
bird, and imitated some of them in a wonderful manner ; 
he could also whistle beautifully. 

"What do you intend to do in the world ?" said he to 
me. " Whatever is right,'' said I. He laughed. " Very 
good, but rather vague. You will do what is right if 
you are a pious, upright man, and that I take for granted 
you will be. But what profession would you prefer; 
you would scarcely do for a professor or a judge r ' 
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This nettled me. "Why not?" I asked proudly. 
" Because you are hot-headed ; you cannot curb your- 
self, and therefore others must do it for you. You 
should be a soldier, to learn obedience and submission, 
and yet remain an independent man. That should be 
your path: your brother can serve the state in some 
other way ; he would never make a soldier, though he 
has a most honest and honourable expression." 

Mr. Flohr did not seem quite pleased with this speech. 
" Otto has talents," he said, " which may fit him for some- 
thing higher." " It takes a good deal to maike a good 
soldier," said the stranger stroking his beard; "if this 
boy grows grey xmder the burden of book learning he 
will have missed his vocation. But listen ; whatever 
you mean to be, form your plans early : no one should go 
blindly through the world without asking himself what 
he is fit for." 

Wilhelm went on collecting plants with an earnest- 
ness which made the stranger smile, kindly indeed, but 
rather compassionately, as it was certainly not in his 
line. Still he told us that he had found, on the top of 
one of the steepest and most rugged heights at Salzburg-, 
a white flower with thick leaves resembling parchment* 
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thus, said he, "you see that nature neglects none of her 
children but gives to each a suitable dress." Once when 
Wilhelm fell over the root of a tree the stout gentleman 
made himself very merry at the accident, and cried out 
laughing, " there lies the philosopher." Wilhelm, how- 
ever, sprung up with an agility which gained his 
applause. " Bravo !" said he, "that is almost too well 
done for a genuine professor !" Now I must conclude. 



iffovixtb Witt^^WiiXbtim. 



Since Otto has begun, I must continue the account of 
our expedition. We were to sleep at Osterode, and as 
We went through the village, we heard some singing in 
one of the hotels, and recognised the Students from the 
Brochen, so we chose another hotel. They greeted us 
in passing with waving of caps and pipes. Our com- 
panion was like ourselves, extremely hungry, and we 
had just agreed upon all supping together, when a note 
was brought to him from the other hotel, written in 
pencil. He read it aloud, and then gave it to me, as he 
saw that I was much amused by it. It was as follows : 

" Dear Stout Gentleman, — ^The young fellows, who are 
" not happy enough to know your name, but who spent 
" some pleasant hours with you the other night on the 
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** Brochen, entreat you to be their g^est this evening. 
^* There awaits you a homely supper and bad wine, but 
'* plenty of merriment and a hearty welcome. The fair- 
"haired young man in your party is also pressingly 
" invited.— The Brochen Fpoends." 

The stranger was now fiill of pity for us. " You poor 
boys/' said he, " will now have to go to bed, but confide 
in me and say what you would like best for your supper 
and you shall have it if it is to be had." We were stand- 
ing by him, and he put an arm round each of us. " Have 
you any children ?" said I. " No," said he, and left the 
room in haste. I was so sorry I had asked him that. 

After a short time he came back and said cheerftiUy, 
" now you are to have roast potatoes and ham and an 
omelette, so you will do very well, good night to you." 
Mr. Flohr stayed with us till we had finished our supper, 
and Otto and I did not think much more about the 
students, for we fell asleep as soon as we were in bed 
and did not awake till we were called in the morning. 

Mr. Flohr then told us that our friend had departed 
two hours before, leaving a fidendly farewell for us. We 
were very sorry. The pleasures of travelling, said Mr. 
Flohr, are generally of short duration, and it is because 
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no one impression lasts long before it is driven away by 
another that we feel so free from care on a journey. 
Thus we often find that people who are constantly going 
about love no one much except themselves. "Oh!" said 
Otto, " I would give any thing to see the dear stranger 
again, and would gladly bear the iron grasp of his hand 
if I could once more look into his kind eyes." But he 
was gone, and we may never see him again. 

Now we went homewards, that is to say, to Mamma; 
at Wemigrode. Just outside the little town we acci- 
dentally met Aunt Susanna and Marie. Marie stood still 
as if petrified with joy, then, throwing up her arms, she 
exclaimed, " there they are !" I tell you. Auntie, there 
they are V She flew first to give me and then to give 
Otto a hug, who for once graciously allowed the pro- 
ceeding, stretching out her hands to Mr. Flohr over our 
shoulders. Auntie, said she, it is evening so I may take 
off my hat, I can look at those wild vagabonds better 
without it. She loosened the strings and let her hat 
hang on her neck, and taking my hand walked on. Otto 
went behind, and picking up some small stones let them 
gently glide into the hat. At first she could not tell 
what was the matter, for though she looked back she 
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could see nothing ; but at last it was too much, and the 
poor little thing could doubt no longer ; she unfastened 
her hat, looked horrified at the number of stones in it, 
threw them away, and silently and with great dignity 
hung her hat upon her arm. Otto walked gravely on. 
For a time we went on comfortably, talking over our 
adventures, but soon Marie became restless again, and 
peeping into her hat found to her astonishment another 
cargo of stones. "Well," said she, "that is a boy!" at which 
sage remark of course we all laughed. "We had now 
reached the house, and Marie ran on calling out 
" Mamma, Mamma, they are come, but Otto is just what 
he always was, that I can tell you !" Mamma smiled 
and said, "I am extremely glad to hear it." 

How happily the evening went. Mamma made us 
tell her all we had done and seen, and she looked so 
well. We gave away our Brochen flowers and our 
presents, and Marie had made several things for us in 
our absence. My haystack, as Otto calls my collection 
of plants, was highly appreciated, for Mamma cares 
very much for such things. 

Enough for to-day. 



Mitb WLttk.—Mutit. 



I SEE that Wilhelm has told all about my hat and the 
stones, I think he might have found something better 
to write about. The other evening Otto said to me^ 
"Marie, the Brochen Cats present their respects to you, 
and are very sorry not to have made your acquaintance/' 
Mamma looked rather grave, and said "you are too fond 
of teasing, but remember that a boy may by this pro- 
pensity lose the love of those he torments, and it may 
cost a man not only the affection of his friends but his 
good conscience, and even his life. A great fault is 
often more easily pardoned than a constant teasing 
word?" Otto looked quite shocked, which made me 
sorry, so I said "I will be a kitten if you will be a cat!" 
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^'Certainly," answered he, "I will be Puss in Boots, and 
help you to gain great honour." 

The good Mr. Flohr said to me, "Marie, your brothers 
have brought you presents, but do not think that I have' 
forgotten you. I have brought a story for you, and 
to-morrow, when you take us about the country, I will 
relate it to you." 

"A Story!" asked Wilhelm and Otto, "where did 
you find it ?" 

" The man," returned Mr. Flohr, " who has his eyes 
open finds many pretty things on his way." 

The next day we went for a walk, Aunt Susanna with 
us. I believe she wanted to hear the story too. We found 
a pretty shady nook, and, whilst resting there, Mr. 
Flohr began his story of 

THE STORK COTTAGE. 

" On the western side of the Harz Mountains there stood 
a small cottage, which was known in the neighbour- 
hood as the Stork Cottage, because at each end .of the 
roof there was a Stork's nest, whose respective inmates 
lived in perfect harmony with each other. The passers 
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by sometimes smilingly asked, *What will the great 
nests do with the little house ? ' This vexed the owner, 
and he said to his wife, 'I will bear these Eg3rptian 
birds no longer on my roof: to-morrow I shall take the 
shovel and break the nests up/ 

" This alarmed the woman very much. *For heaven's 
sake,' she said, *do not do it; wherever the Storks 
build a blessing follows. Many people would think 
themselves happy if the dear birds would go to their 
homes.' 

"*Well,' said the man, *I will let them stay for this 
season, but as soon as they leave the nests shall come 
down, so it is no use for you to say any thing more.' 

*^ And so it was. On August i8th there was a great 
gathering, more than eighty storks met in a meadow 
and consulted about their journey. No one, unless they 
had witnessed such an assembly, could conceive what 
an important affair it is. The birds stand about in 
groups, and they have evidently a commander who 
stalks about like a staff officer giving directions. When 
the meeting is over they separate, and on August 21 st 
or 22nd the long journey to Egypt begins. 
*' "Scarcely were the poor Storks gone than the man 
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took his shovel and destroyed the peaceful dwellings 
where so many frogs and snakes had been devoured. 
Six children stood round the man who was their 
father, and looked silently on. Only the eldest boy 
rejoiced when the fragments of the nests fell down; 
the others thought it sad, for they loved the birds. 
The youngest boy, George, ran crying into the house 
to his mother, and hid his face in her lap. 

" The spring returned, and with it came the storks, 
the poor bereaved storks. They flew round the house 
with sweeping wings, and could not believe their eyes. 
They sat upon the roof and rattled violently with their 
beaks, so that the sound was like angry words. They 
stood upon one leg, and looked sadly down their bills. 
It was a melancholy sight. 

" This went on all day. They fetched twigs and laid 
them on the roof, but the wind carried them away, for 
the stork cannot build without the help of man. 

" The oldest of the storks was highly indignant. He 
stamped about on the roof as if he wpuld break it in, 
then looked at his comrades and they all began to clatter 
first in a loud and violent vray, and then gently and 
beseechingly. 
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'^ Poor birds, he who could have helped you was deaf 
to your cry. 

<< The younger pair lost patience, and after flying three 
times round the cottage they soared majestically away to 
seek a new home. The elder pair remained sad and 
shivering : at last the spectre of the Harz came to their 
aid. During the night a lofty, strong nest was erected ; 
the inhabitants of the cottage saw this in the morning 
with wonder, and, hard hearted as the man was, a secret 
fear prevented his destro3ring the nest a second time. 

^^ One fine morning when the woman of the house was 
looking at the nest, the male stork pulled out one of his 
long white feathers and gently dropped it at the feet of 
his hostess. 

" Greorge, who was near his Mother, picked up the 
feather, and said, * why did the stork do this ? * You see, 
George,' answered she, ^ the stork is a grateftil animal, 
and gfives us the feather because we have gfiven him his 
house.' * Have we really given it him, Mother I * 
* Child,' said she^ ^ there is much error in the world : if 
your father was wrong to destroy the stork's nest you 
must try to love him the more, for it is very sad to have 
done wrong.' * Ah ! ' said Greorge, * if I could but know 
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where the other two storks were gone, I loved them so, 
and they wished so much to remain here with us/ ^They 
will have found a nest elsewhere : God's world is wide.' 

**The boy said no more, but carefiilly laid by the 
feather. It was now autumn and the storks departed^ 
but in the spring they returned, and when the female 
stork laid her eggs she threw one out of the nest. 

^'George and his sisters were standing before the 
cottage at the time; the boy ran to pick up the egg 
which had fallen upon some straw and was not broken. 

** * Ah !' cried he, * now they have given us an egg, 
how grateftd they are, those dear storks.' 

** In the following year there was yet another present, 
and this was the last, for the storks bestow their gifts only 
three times. They threw down a little stork, but it cost 
the poor thing its life. The children buried it under a 
large oak. * This one has never seen Egypt,' said 
George. The schoolmaster had told him that the storks 
came from that land." 

Now I can write no more, I must ask Wilhelm to 
finish the tale for me. Aimt Susanna is sitting by me, 
and I have to tell her what I am going to write, for she 
says that I put too many words of my own into it, and 
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do not keep to the main point. Aunt is already a woman, 
and doles not think so much of little things as I do. 
When I hear of a children's party, or when my brothers 
have been to one, I always say first, did you enjoy 
yourselves ? and then what had you for supper? what did 
you play at ? I must know every thing, even if it makes 
me feel sad not to have been with them. Otto especially 
says so much about the fruit tarts and all the g'ood 
things that I get quite melancholy. 
Now I must leave ofR 



^t^ aae(lt.~-m(G^elm* 



Marie has begged me so earnestly to finish the story 
that I must do it. 

*^ Diiring the three years that the storks dwelt in the 
new nest the prosperity of the cottage visibly declined. 
The goat became ill, the cow died, and the new one 
which replaced it gave but little milk. This was a great 
trouble. The poor woman got up earlier and went later 
to bed, and workied almost beyond her strength, whilst 
the man gave way utterly to despondency ; and, as he 
ceased to exert himself, they were soon in the greatest 
poverty. 

" The children, no longer having enough to eat, looked 
pale and thin, especially George, for he was so grieved 
for his mother. 
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" Once as he was walking round the garden, crymg and 
talking to himself, a sudden thought came to him. 
* The storks gave away part of all that they had, and 
every thing prospers with them : once things prospered 
with us, but we gave nothing to the Moimtain Spirit who 
certainly built the nest, and that was very wrong : I will 
give him what I have.* 

^' Upon this he ran to his garden for a red carnation 
plant, the only one there was, which belonged to 
him. With his little hands he dug it up, looked at the 
sweet flowers, and carried the plant to the foot of the 
mountain which was not far off. He laid his hands 
upon the flowers as a farewell, and ran home. But 
in vain did he look for any good result from his sacrifice. 
Bread was not more plentiful in the cottage, indeed it 
grew less and less abimdant, and his mother shed many 
secret tears. A good heart however is never without 
some resource. ' I have not given enough thought he, 
I must resign what I love best ; but what have I ?* 

" Slowly and reluctantly he went to the side of the 
house where a wicker c^ge was hanging which contain- 
ed his much loved friend, a fine thrush. He looked at 
the bird and wept bitterly. This should be given for 
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the egg which the stork gave thought he, and resolutely 
opening the door of the cage he set the bird free. Twit, 
twit, said the bird as it darted like an arrow into the air. 
The boy looked after it ; * and I loved you so,' he said 
sadly. 

«< Mother,' said Greorge as he entered the house, *dear 
mother, be not so sad, we shall soon have more bread.' 
She looked at him with tears in her eyes, and shaking 
her head, said ^only the Angels can give it to us.' 
^ And the Moimtain Spirit, mother.' 

" But neither the Angels nor the Mountain Spirit ful- 
filled Greorge's confident hopes, and he wept bitterly 
from disappointment and hunger. 

" It happened one day that his father came home intox- 
icated and went to bed, taking a bottle of brandy with 
him. This had never happened before, and the good 
little children were shocked and fidghtened. The wife 
fell upon her knees and hid her face. George silently 
left the room. He ran to the garden sobbing and 
wringing his hands. He could think of but one sacrifice 
more, and that was too dreadfiil. At last he heard his 
brothers and sisters crying bitterly, and saying, *our 
mother will die,' then his courage rose : he went to ^her 
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and said, * mother/ she looked up and saw her darling. 
* George/ said she, * my heart is broken, I can bear no 
more/ Then followed a whispered conversation; he 
told her about the carnation and the thrush. * But,' he 
continued, * all this has done no good, for, mother, the 
storks gave more, they threw the smallest bird out of the 
nest. I am the youngest, throw me, — ^throw me into the 
river, mother ; perhaps that will bring help to you.* 

"The woman looked up, a holy peace spread over her 
face, she folded her hands and prayed silently. George 
stood by her, she embraced him, saying, * child, God's 
ways are very wonderful, he shows how rich the poorest 
may be ; you have made me rich by giving me courage 
again. My darling, may God bless you always ! ' 

" Quietly she sat down to work, and in the evening 
divided the last piece 6f bread amongst the children and 
sent them to bed. She sat up herself till the day dawned 
and the man had slept off his intoxication ; then she went 
to him, and both spoke in whispers for some time. At 
last she stood up, shook her husband's hand, and left 
the room. He dressed himself quickly and went out. 

" When the children awoke they saw, to their astonish- 
ment, milk and bread upon the table for breakfast. 
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'Mother, mother,' they cried, 'where does it come 
from?' 

" *I have borrowed it from a good neighbour.' ' But, 
mother, you used never to borrow.* * No, but I can now; 
you will see we shall soon be prosperous again.' 

"The children did not understand this speech, but 
they were happy. In the evening their father came 
home, — ^the children were rather shy, but whispered to 
each other, ' father has been to work.' 

" The mother's prophecy was ftiliilled, and plenty was 
in the cottage once more. It never occurred to George 
that it was he who had worked the reformation in his 
father. 

" In the following spring the owner of Stork Cottage 
built another nest upon the roof. George looked on and 
brought pieces of wood to him. 'Father,' said he, 'you 
can build splendidly, almost as well as the Mountain 
Spirit.' His father smiled, ' Was it the Mountain Spirit, 
George ? I think some compassionate human being must 
have helped the storks in the night.' 

" The new nest soon found inmates. Were they the 
same who had flown away r One stork is so much like 
another that it is difficult to say, but they seemed very 
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familiar and bold. The man often looked at them, and 
from them to heaven with a thankful glance, for peace 
and prosperity dwelt from this time in Stork Cottage." 

Mr. Flohr's story pleased us very much, but we were 
silent for a time after he had finished : at last Aunt 
Susanna said, "I thought we were to have had a fairy tale, 
but this is a story ; in a fairy tale everything is sparkling 
and glittering, or awfiil and horrible, this is quite differ- 
ent." Aunt, said "Marie, do you tell us a sparkling 
tale, so dazzling that we must shade our eyes." 

"For such things," said Aunt Susanna, "the times are 
too melancholy. We shall soon have warjs and dis- 
turbances all over the world, and we must all be sad." 

" Dear Aunt, please tell us something bright and let 
us be happy now, afterwards you can tell us something 
dreadfiil. Let your fairy be as bright and dazzling as 
the sun." 

Some children came with strawberries to sell in little 
baskets, Marie ran to buy one, and brought it in triumph 
to her Aunt. " See, this is for the tale." 

** What ! am I to eat strawberries gathered by dirty 
hands, and take them for a reward too ? Off with you, 
find some fresh water where you can wash the straw- 
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berries; till that is done, I eat no fruit and speak no 
word." 

Marie looked rather vexed. Otto and I laughed, but it 
must be done, so we exerted ourselves and fulfilled Aunt 
Susanna's wish. 

When we came, she said, "I do not remember any 
thing else that I can do to torment you." Otto and I 
kissed her, Marie threw her arms round her neck, saying 
**you are indeed a teasing spirit, but still the dearest 
Aunt in the world." 

I shall not write the tale, I hope Otto will do that. 
When I think of that day it seems like yesterday. 

Every thing looked so peaceful, not a leaf moved, but 
all was firesh and bright. 

I cannot quite tell what I should like to be, though I 
often think I should like to be a naturalist. 

But then I care principally for plants and minerals ; 
animals do not interest me much, and I cannot bear 
beetles and worms. Papa has a friend who is an Orni- 
thologist, but he also devotes himself to the worm tribe, 
and creeps into all kinds of places after serpents and 
lizards and every kind of reptile. Whilst this gentleman 
was staying with us Papa had an old horse shot, and 
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he was always examining this because he hoped to find 
a peculiar kind of fly which he had long sought for in 
vain. He is extremely short-sighted and wears glasses, 
and in order to examine the insects was obliged to put 
his face very near the body of the horse. This circum- 
stance gave rise to the most absurd report. One of the 
grooms came to me and said, "only imagine Mr. 
Wilhelm, the Counseller is eating the dead horse ; it is 
too dreadful, your Papa should not allow it." When I 
repeated this to the Coimsellor, he laughed as he pushed 
his glasses up, and said, " Ah ! these people have no 
taste for science." 

But how can you endure being so close to that horrid 
horse, Mr. Counsellor ? 

He smiled again and quoted this verse : — 

" He who in the sweets of life would revel 
Without its bitters tasting too, 
Would wish to rest in Mecca's temple 
Not donning first the Pilgrim's shoe." 

He said Life where it really is LovCj for I kno-w thft 
verse well, but it does not seem to me to be very appro- 
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priate, as it is so difficult to think of a sort of fly as one 
of the sweets of life. I feel, however, that every kind of 
knowledge is to be prized, and every one must follow his 
own path in gaining it. Nature is so wide that I con- 
fine myself to one or two branches of study, but I 
certainly shall eat no flies. 



i^rtjmti^ Wit^.—4^tto 



I DO not intend to write the fairy tale ; Marie may do it. 
Such things are fit for girls, but we boys have more 
serious business on hand. 

I really must finish off the past year or I shall be able 
to say nothing of the present^ 

After Mamma had gone through the milk cure, we 
wont home and spent a delightful month in our country 
house. There is certainly no place like home. Every 
little field of corn, or of flax, or potatoes, is interesting; 
we know the owner of each, and can rejoice when there 
is a good crop, and lament if it is a bad one. 

Our son, of course, came to see us. What trials we 
fathers have ! A tall, lanl^, fair youth, with wrists pro- 
jecting from his sleeves as if his jacket was not his own. 
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Marie wished him to have a new one, but Wilhelm pro- 
tested against it, and very naturally, for, as he is the 
most saving, the greater part of the outlay always comes 
upon him. He therefore decided that the sleeves should 
be lengthened, and it is wise at all events to accustom 
the youth to economy, as he certainly will not inherit 
much from his worthy parents. 

We have, however, very good accounts of the lad, as 
to his improvement and diligence, and as he is very good 
tempered, we are really very fond of him. 

When the month was over we went with Mamma to 
the sea for bathing, and this was great fun. 

How beautiful the sea is, now lying bright and glitter- 
ing in the sunlight, and then raging and tossing majes- 
tically. 

Mamma had taken no house before hand, thinking she 
would rather choose for herself; but the plan did not 
succeed very well. The place was so full that she could 
only get a very small lodging, and Mr. Flohr, and Wil- 
helm, and I were obliged, for the first few nights, to sleep 
in a kind of lofl upon straw, which, on account of the 
novelty, we enjoyed very much. The daylight came 
through rents and chinks in the walls, and at night th^ 
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sea air disported itself freely in our chamber ; but by 
the sea no one takes cold easily, that is an understood 
thing. 

The small houses of the islanders are very pleasant 
but not very well furnished, and not a door nor drawer 
can be locked : the people ask with astonishment, "why 
should they ? who would take any thing r'* 

Mr. Flohr says this is often tKe case on small islands, 
and he draws the melancholy conclusion that through 
intercourse with their fellow men people become worse. 

Before the houses are small gardens, or at any rate 
benches, and there the visitors pass the greater part of 
the day. They breakfast out of doors in the morning, 
and invite their friends to take coflFee with them in the 
afternoon. 

Mamma liked this very much, and collected a number 
of children round her. We took them to the baker's to 
buy cakes, which we consxmied with great pleasure 
afterwards. Wilhelm and I were a great deal upon the 
beach watching the gulls- and other birds wheeling 
round over the waters, and screaming when a storm was 
coming up. When the waves came foaming and dashing 
on the beach, Marie ran away as if she was afraid of 
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being carried oflF by them. "Mamma, Mamma," she 
cried, " to-day the storm has carried off my shoe-strings, 
I must tie them in double knots." 

Mr. Flohr took us to bathe every morning, which was 
delightful. Sometimes we could scarcely stem the 
waves, they seemed as if they would carry us out to sea, 
but even this was pleasant. 

One evening, a little before we left Wangerode, the 
sea was glittering with phosphorescent light, such a 
beautiful sight is rarely to be seen ; when the waves 
receded the sands seemed covered with sparks of fire. 
It was about ten o'clock, and many of the visitors wer^ 
gone to bed ; formerly they used to ring a bell on such 
occasions, but as many people went out only half-dressed 
the doctors have forbidden it. I said such a sight was 
seldom to be seen ; but beautiful as it may be, I like a 
storm better, and could stand for hours watching ;the 
roaring waves. 

Wilhelm and I made a great many acquaintances, as 
the island swarmed with children. Alas ! they were 
mostly girls, which was pleasant for Marie. The few 
boys there were, were like ourselves, fresh water child- 
ren, — that is, they had never seen the sea before. We 
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played with them on the shore, threw stones into the 
sea, gathered shells, and had occasionally a fight with 
nature's arms, our fists. I never feel more contented 
than when I have thoroughly beaten one of my com- 
panions in an honourable combat, for then one knows 
one's strengfth, though a defeat has also its use, and I 
always learn something firom it. 

Wilhelm does not care for fighting; he defends himself 
bravely when he is attacked, but he never gives the first 
blow. 

He often says to me, "when you go to the University 
you will have your nose and ears cut off if you do not 
grow more reasonable."* Our dear fat fi:iend said " I 
ought to be a soldier,'* but I should like to be able to do 
something more than fight. 

Marie bought some pretty polished stones and caskets 
covered with shells and seaweed, to excite the admira- 
tion of her firiends on her return home, in which she had 
a perfect success. 

Enough for to-day. 



*In the Geraian Universities the Students fight duels with swords. 



eig^tb Witt^^-Wiil^tlm. 



3MARIE was horrified at finding she was to miss another 
week. " But, Marie, it is to get into order again since 
Otto has taken your turn once before, next Saturday is 
for you and your fairy tale." "A fine order indeed 
which is to come out of disorder* I don't like it at all ; 
you great boys think you can have your own way, just 
because I am little and a girl." 

"You should rather say, because I am so kind and 
obliging." She laughed against her will, and when I 
held out my hand to her she gave it a tap and ran away. 

Otto has already said how happy we were by the 
sea. I found a great many beautifiil stones and shells, 
but for my hay stocky as Otto calls it, there was little to 
be had. In Nordemey, on the Downs, there is a kind of 
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creeping rose which is very pretty, but I sought for it iu 
vain at Wangeroge. We almost lived in the open air 
whilst we were by the sea, as we did our lessons -with 
Mr. Flohr in an arbour which belonged to our little 
dwelling, for we were not in the same house as Mamma. 

Once we gave a breakfast to our friends which we 
managed and paid for ourselves. Mr. Flohr contributed 
the cakes. 

Of course Aunt Susanna found fault with some of the 
arrangements, though she was pleased upon the whole, 
and said as she went away, " now I earnestly advise you 
not to spend your money on nonsense, as I shall very 
soon take coffee with you again, and shall naturally 
expect a great many. cakes to be provided for me." 

We managed this afterwards, but Mamma helped us 
privately, and we invited all our companions and were 
very happy. In the afternoon Mamma hired some 
donkeys and we rode in turn, and this was very amusing, 
for some of the boys had never ridden before, and were 
thrown two or three times as they were determined not 
to give it up. 

Our journey home was great fun. Papa came to fetch 
us, and we saw many comical scenes on the way. At 
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one place the Custom House Officer said to a little 
meanly dressed man, " have you any thing to pay duty 
on ?" " No." " Then you can pass on." " Much obliged, 
sir," said he, taking off his hat, out of which a parcel fell 
at the feet ot the officer. The latter picked it up, the 
pap^r burst, and displayed a quantity of silk fringe. 
The little man had also stooped to take up the parcel, 
and in so doing dropped a second packet from the 
pocket of his coat, which was opened and foimd to con- 
tain ribbons. We left the little man to his fate without 
hearing the result, which could scarcely be pleasant. 

Otto was quite excited. How can any one survive 
being found out in an untruth ? 

You should rather say, said Mr. Flohr, " how can any 
one deceive intentionally r" 

Want and ignorance probably drove the man to this, 
as he did not look as if he had ever been much cared for, 
or well taught. The loss of the money will grieve him 
more dian the loss of honour. 

On the steamboat, afterwards, we met with an old 
French lady who was on her way to visit some friends 
on the Rhine, but had unhappily forgotten both their 
names and the name of their residence. So she said to 
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the Captain^ *^ where am I to land, sir, that I may visit 
my friends ?" 

" That, Madame, depends upon where they live ; if you 
will kindly tell me the name of the place I can tell you 
where to land/' 

The name, the name, — as if one could remember those 
German names ! " You ought to know it." " I," Madam. 
" Yes, you ! " " What is the use of a steward if he can 
give no information ?" 

" Have the goodness to tell me the name of the family." 

" Of course I do not know the name. I tell you I never 
can remember these Grerman names, but you must know; 
and I insist upon your telling me/' 

The steward left her with a bow, and without speaking. 
Otto, who was charmed with this colloquy, followed the 
man, and says he changed his coat, hoping that his 
tormentor might not recognise him. It was, however, 
of no use, she knew him at once, and persecuted him so 
long that at last he said, " the family you wish to visit 
reside. Madam, at Bingen, and every child there can tell 
you their name." 

She was perfectly satisfied with this, and advised him 
another time to have his wits about him. 
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" The Stolidity of these Germans " said she, on parting, 
" is enough to kill a Frenchwoman/' 

A short time after our return from our pleasant 
excursion we had a great grief. Papa was obliged to go 
on a journey, on some affairs of state, which he was 
afraid would keep him from home for many months. 

This was such a trial to Mamma that it did her almost 
as much harm as the sea air had done her good. We 
were all so very, very sad. Mamma said to Papa," when 
you are with me I feel such rest and peace, and so it is 
with us all." 

The day Papa left us was one of the saddest we had 
ever passed, for though we had been separated from him 
sometimes, it was only for a week or two and he could 
return when he liked, and that was quite a different 
thing. 

Papa kept waving his handkerchief to us till he had 
turned the comer, and Marie went on waving hers long 
after he was out of sight, weeping bitterly all the time. 

How silently we returned to the house, and how de* 
serted we felt. The presence or absence of one we love 
suffices to make a whole household joyftil or sad. 

When we went to Mamma, she said, " you see, dear 
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children, how good Grod has been to you in giving you a 
Father you can look up to with reverential love and joy. 
Hereafter, when in the world you hear people speak of 
truly good and honourable men, you will say to your- 
selves, and my Father was like these." 

This aflfected us almost as much as taking leave of 
Papa. 

Mamma determined to remain in our country house 
till Papa's return, even if his absence should last the 
whole winter, and we were very glad of it. 

Our son Christian visited us twice a week on half 
holidays. Mr. Flohr gave him lessons in drawing, for 
he thought it might be useful to the boy, as he wished 
to be a cabinet maker. Otto and I gave him part of our 
garden, and this pleased him extremely. Otto is also 
teaching him to use the turning lathe, and they both 
work at it very zealously. 

Marie is knitting stockings for him, but Aunt Susanna 
knits for hours in secret to help the little thing, who has 
plenty of goodwill, but not much time. 

Aunt Susanna will not be thanked for this, but says to 
Marie," you have such fine acquaintances that the fairies 
and witches help you: this never happened to me, I must 
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do my own work." Marie knows very well how it is but 
still looks rather perplexed. 

Papa writes very often, and although he never com- 
plains, we can see that he longs to be at home. 

Neither the manner of life nor the climate are as genial 
as our own. Every day that brings a letter is a fete day 
for Mamma ; and if Otto or I get one we tell everybody, 
from Mr. Flohr down to the stable-boy. Otto gets into 
such a state of excitement over his letters, that if I were 
not rather more reasonable than he is, we must some- 
times have a regular battle. 

I hope he will find some one who likes him and can 
manage him, for he is very ungovernable at times. 



1 



Bintb Wittk*—Mutit* 



At last I am to have my turn ! I must now write my 
fairy tale. Otto always will do as he pleases, and yet 
one cannot help loving him dearly. The tale is called 

THE TOOTH OF PEARL. 

'* In the neighbourhood of the Great Mountain, there 
was a young man who possessed nothing but a cottage, 
a little garden, and health and strength. This was a 
good deal, but it was not enough, for he loved the 
daughter of a rich farmer, and the farmer would not let 
him mairy the girl because he had no land to offer her. 
The girl and the youth were both very sad, and the girl 
who was called Elsi, often said weeping, * alas ! for the 
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days when the Mountain Spirits were not too grand to 
busy themselves in the affairs of us mortals.' Listen,. 
Fritz: if I were you I would take some bacon and bread 
in my knapsack and go far into the mountains out 
yonder where it is so dark and solemn, and I would 
shout aloud and say, * Halloah ! Halloah ! Sir Spirit ; here 
stands a poor fellow who begs for a hearing ; be so good 
as to help him, and he will be grateful all his life long.' 

" Fritz looked troubled : *the Mountain Spirit; that's no 
joke ! You don't understand it.' 

" * O !' said the girl, ^ if I could, I would go at once, 
there is no use in being afraid.' Fritz assumed a very 
determined look and said, * I go !' Elsi called after him, 
* be sure to call very loud and take your cap off, that 
looks well.' 

** Fritz went his way the next, morning, and thought to 
himself, if it does no good it can hurt no one but myself, 
and should the Mountain Spirit strangle me and I should 
never be heard of more, Elsi will think that I died for 
her. 

" Meditating in . this manner he went far into the 
mountain land, and sometimes he climbed the highest 
peaks, and sometimes slid down an abyss. At last he 
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thought he had gone far enough, and making the sign of 
the cross — ^for he was a Roman Catholic — ^he took ofif his 
cap and cried as loud as he could. 

" * Sir Spirit ! Sir Spirit !' He wished to have said 
more but words seemed to be denied to him. For a long 
time he called in vain, but at last appeared suddenly, as 
if it rose out of the earth, a gigantic form before him. 
It looked dark and awful, just as he had always fancied 
a spirit must look. A deep and commanding voice 
asked : * What desirest thou of me, fellow r' Fritz sank 
upon his knee and stammered out, *help ! help!' * Yes, 
indeed you mortals think the Mountain Spirit has nothing 
to do but to be giving help to you in your foolish afifairs. 
Speak clearly out. What do you want r' Fritz did not feel 
at all clear in his mind, but he took courage and gave 
an account of the difficulties in the way of his marriage. 

"The Spirit shouted with laughter. * What do you 
expect me to do, you silly boy r ' * Money, ' was the only 
word Fritz could manage to stammer out. 

" ^Money ? that is easily said* Do you think I keep it 
lying heaped up like grain and could measure you a 
shovel full r Money must be earned. I will give you 
a chance of gaining some, — ^follow me.' 
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"Fritz started : ' I can only earn money if it can be 
done honourably/ 

" The Spirit opened his eyes. * Ha, ha, you are a fine 
fellow I must say ; you think yourself too grand to earn 
money in any dishonourable way, but you would take it 
from one who in your opinion mu'st so have gained it. 
Do you take me for a rogue r' 

" Fritz recovered himself and said, * No, but I think 
you have only to wish and every thing is yours.' 

" The mountain spirit sighed. * Every thing,' said he 
sadly. No ; the pearl is wanting, and therefore all is 
wanting. But, come, you have called upon me and must 
now submit to your fate.' 

"So saying he seized Fritz by the collar of his coat, 
and lifting him up as easily as if he had been a wisp of 
straw, he put him through a cleft in the rock which Fritz 
had not perceived before. 

"When he had recovered the full use of his senses he 
found himself in a large hall of wonderful splendour. 
The walls were covered with sparkling jewels, and 
wreaths of roses formed of rubies and emeralds. All the 
furniture was of pure gold. The Spirit Lord of this 
magic castle stood before the astonished Fritz clothed 
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in purple and gold, and round his neck was a long string 
of pearls on which hung the portrait of a beautiful lady. 
The Spirit looked at the picture and cried, * the pearl, the 
pearl.' 

"Fritz stood amazed and confounded ; at last he said> 
trembling, * what am t to do ? Is the pearl lost : shall I 
search for it ?' 

" *Lost, yes it is lost, and you can find it if you have wit 
enough.' He whistled, and a little dog sprang forward 
wagging his tail. * Follow this dog wherever it may 
lead you. When it stops at a cottage door, knock, and you 
will not be sent away. Go and use your own sense, for 
I may tell you no more. In my string of pearls one is 
wanting ; it is the pearl of happiness.' 

"* The dog is called Sly. Go follow him. If you help 
me I will help you. If not, go home and mind the pigs, 
for you will be fit for nothing better.' 

" Fritz was pushed out through the same crevice by 
which he had come in. Sly ran on before barking. How 
far he walked he did not know, for he felt neither weari- 
ness, nor hunger, nor thirst, but he was delighted with 
the dog who was his faithful and joyous companion. 
He often patted Sly, and said to him, * you will always 
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Stay with me ; you will not leave me.' The dog looked at 
him with such speaking melancholy eyes that Fritz felt 
the tears come into his own. At last the moment of 
parting came : the dog stopped before a hut in the 
middle of a wood. * Is it here?' asked Fritz. Immediately 
the dog barked, licked his hand, and ran away, whilst 
Fritz looked after him with a sad face. 

"After a time he knocked at the door which was 
immediately opened, and he saw an old and hideously 
ugly woman. She seemed to have expected him, for she 
said, *Ah, ah ! you are come at last ; come in, eat and 
drink, and then go into the wood to gather sticks, for I 
want chips for my fire.' 

" Fritz felt injured by this speech of the woman who 
seemed to consider him as a servant, but he now felt 
both hungry and thirsty. 

** Silently he took the food which stood ready pre- 
pared. Silently he went into the wood ; and silently he 
brought the sticks back. The old woman sat still spin- 
ning, and told Fritz to cut shavings from the pine wood. 
He sat opposite her and looked at her, but she was too 
ug'ly> h^ was obliged to turn away. She opened her 
large and otherwise toothless mouth and showed one last 
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tooth which was so long that it projected over her lower 
lip. 

" Days and weeks passed by and Fritz was still there. 
He thought till he was weary, ' what could he do r what 
ought he to do r' It was all a mystery. By degrees he had 
begun to talk to the old woman, cind might, perhaps, 
have got used to her face had it not been for the tooth 
to which he felt an invincible repugnance, and he ven- 
tured one day to say, * if I were you I should have that 
tooth taken out.' 

" The green eyes of the woman gleamed for the first 
time with an angry light as she said, * What ! give up 
my beautiful and only tooth in my youth ! That would 
be fine : my tooth is like a pearl.' Fritz laughed. ' How 
old are you then ? Ask yourself. Can you say that you 
do not know ? However I will tell you. I have seen 
scarcely eighteen summers.' 

" Fritz laughed, but he felt very strange though he 
knew not why, and sat still lost in thought. At last he 
said suddenly, * Will you sell me the tooth r' * For what, 
for sixpence perhaps ? No, he alone will have the tooth 
who voluntarily gives me a kiss because he likes me.' 
Fritz thought to himself, then I shall certainly not have 
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it. * Tell me something of your life/ he said. * I should 
like it very much.* 

" The old woman shook her head. * What is there to 
tell of a short life of eighteen years ? Do you tell some- 
thing of yours which has been so much longer.' 

" Fritz did not know what to think of the old woman's 
speech, whether she was in jest or in earnest, but he 
told her every thing quite openly. 

" The old woman sighed often and deeply towards the 
end of his narration. *Yes,* said she, *you are come and 
you will go as you came, that I can see already ; but 
there is nothing to be done.' 

"Ah ! I know you could help me. *Tell me where shall 
I find the pearl ? ' ^ Only help me and I will take you to 
my home and keep you there till you die.' 

" The old woman laughed scoffingly. First, however, 
I have taken you into my house. Drive away all thought 
of your pretty Elsi from your mind. Your wit will not 
avail to help you but your heart may. 

" What can she mean thought Fritz, and what did the 
Mountain Spirit mean ? He could never have intended 
me to marry this woman. What good would all the gold 
in the world do me after that, and what connexion could 
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this fearful marriage have with the discovery of the 
pearl. 

" The time went on and Fritz pined for his home with 
an intense longing. He saw no way of gaining his desire, 
and at last with a sad heart determined to return. When 
he told the old woman this her head shook more 
violently than ever, the tooth became visibly longer, and 
the tears stood in her eyes ; he was quite frightened at 
her ugliness. ^ What,* said she, * you will go home with- 
out having fulfilled the wish of him who sent you ? Call 
upon him first, as you once did, and perhaps he will 
release you.' 

" * Yes,' said Fritz, * I can bear this life no longer,' and, 
as if urged on by some unseen power, he called and 
shouted as he had done before, only with more boldness, 
* my lord Spirit ! my lord Spirit ! ho ! ho ! come quick 
to help me.' 

" Scarcely were the words uttered when all nature 
seemed convulsed by a terrible commotion. The moun- 
tains heaved, the streams foamed, the stones were whirled 
about, and the trees tottered till they fell. Poor Fritz 
was half stunned ; the rocks were closing around him and 
the trees bent over his head with a crashing sound; 
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when, just at the moment that a pine was falling upon 
him, the old woman dragged him on one side, and struck 
by the falling tree, she fell to the ground. 

" With her death came peace and stillness back. She 
lay there not crushed but still dead. Terribly shocked, 
Fritz threw himself on the ground by her side, he cried 
aloud and said, — ^what we so often say when it is too 
late, — * she was so kind to me, so much kinder than I 
deserved. Ah ! who could have thought of death.' 
Grrieving thus he bent over the lifeless form and whis- 
pering, * thanks, thanks,' he touched the pale mouth with 
his lips. In a moment it was no longer black before him 
but bluey for a lovely maiden, in a sky blue robe, stood by 
his side, and in his hand lay a beautiful pearl. 

" He tried to speak but could not. Then came a hand- 
some man in splendid robes to the lady's side. * Do you 
know me ?' asked he, 'and do you recognise the old woman 
in this lovely being whose tooth was the pearl now 
lying in your hand ?' We were both mastered by a 
higher magic power than mine. You have fulfilled the 
conditions upon which hung the end of our sorrow and 
of our separation. Go home to your cottage, you will find 
there every thing necessary to secure your being" a 
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successful suitor. And take this lesson by the way, that 
an honest, grateful heart, can often solve a problem 
which is too hard for the intellect. Marry your Elsi. I 
have found my pearl and my happiness, and now I go 
with my bride to the Palace of Jewels.' 

" * Farewell, Fritz,' said the maiden, * and 'remember 
that appearances may deceive. Do you laugh now at my 
eighteen years ?* 

" * Farewell, fairest lady, pray pardon every offence, 
and when you go home greet the dear little dog Sly for 
me ! But first tell me how am I to get home ?' 

" The Mountain Spirit replied, — 

" Ever straight onward, 
Is the way homeward." 

Following this direction, Fritz arrived at home, and in 
another month he was married." 

My hand quite aches, which is to be expected. I must, 
however, say that I don't call this story so very brilliant 
as we only stayed a moment in the Palace of Jewels, I 
have a little dog now, and I have named him Fidele, but 
I might just as well have called him " Sly," for he under- 
stands every thing, only he cannot speak. 



^mtb Witt^.—0tto. 



WiLHELM has said that Papa was obliged to leave us ; 
and so, alas ! we had to pass the winter in the countty 
without him. Time went quickly fievertheless, and 
when we heard the first lark sing we could scarcely 
imagine the winter was gone. Papa and Mamma met 
once during this time, and Wilhelm and I would so 
gladly have gone too, but it was not to be. Marie and 
Aunt Susanna were also obliged to stay at home, which 
pleased them no better than it did us, and we condoled 
with each other. 

Mamma told me, laughing, to console myself with 
learning. She spoke in jest, but I made it earnest, and 
studied so hard that Wilhelm was amazed. "Now," 
said I, "let us have a race." He laughed heartily; but 
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]V4r. Flohr was quite in his element, and the hours of 
study were as good as holidays. 

Mamma brought letters and presents from Papa for 
us all, not forgetting Aunt Susanna and Mr. Flohr. 
But our joy at hearing so much about him was soon 
troubled by another parting. Mr. Flohr, who had not 
yet served his year as a soldier, was now called away. 
This was a terrible blow to Wilhelm and to me. We 
were always saying " we shall never again have such a 
master and such a friend." He had to leave the very 
day after the summons came. Mamma was also very 
sorry, and she was obliged to make immediate enquiries 
about a new tutor for us. This, too, was very sad ; for 
when any one we love is gone we would rather leave his 
place empty. 

In the evening we helped Mr. Flohr to pack ; and, 
when this was over, he kept Wilhelm with him for a 
little time alone, and then sent for me. We were both 
very sad. He drew me to him, and said, " I am going 
to leave you, and, as war will certainly break out soon, 
you may never see me again. When a friend is leaving, 
certainly for a long time, and perhaps for ever, his heart 
always clings to those he leaves behind. You have not 
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known it, but, Otto, you have always been the dearest to 
me, perhaps because I have been more anxious about 
you, and, therefore, I part from you with even greater 
sorrow than from the rest. My dearest boy, two rules 
of life I give you, — ^fear God, and walk always in the 
path of uprightness and honour. For the rest obey your 
good instincts, and do not try to harden yourself against 
the kindly feelings which are natural to you. Your 
impetuous temperament may lead you into trouble, but 
always follow the flag of honour, and die rather than 
give up your colours." 

My tears fell fast. "Do not forget me, I begged." 
•** Listen," said he, "you will soon have another tutor, 
and, I assure you, it is a difficult task for one man both 
to train the intellect and form the character, and only to 
a few has God given this talent. A tutor who does his 
duty must enforce upon his pupils diligence, order, 
obedience, and good manners, just the things for which 
children have least inclination. And they are so apt to 
think only of themselves, that it rarely occurs to them to 
feel any compunction for having rendered their tutor's 
office so much more irksome than it need have been. When 
another takes my place. Otto, do not make a hard task 
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harder. Learned men are often peculiar in their ap- 
pearance, and have not always the manners of people 
used to society. If one of those should come to you, pass 
over any thing you think strange fdr my sake. How I 
wish I could keep you with me, and watch over you 
still." 

I could say nothing, my heart felt broken. 

"Now go,'* said Mr. Flohr, "early to-morrow I shall 
take leave of you." 

" Let me say good-by now," said I. " I cannot do it 
before the others." "No," returned he, "even because 
it is dijBftcult to you, you must do it. It is natural that 
you should be sorry at my leaving you, and you need 
not be ashamed to show it. It is even right to let others 
see our sorrow when we have a real cause for it." 

At this moment some one knocked gently at the door, 
and Marie entered with a small parcel in her hand. Mr. 
Flohr received her with his usual kindness. " I bring 
you," she said, " a little parcel of chocolate : you must 

put it in your knapsack, and then when you ^,when 

you have nothing to eat you must strengthen yourself 
with it. Will you ?" 

Mr. Flohr thanked her warmly, and spoke cheerfully 
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to her, but she could speak very little. At last she said, 
" I must now say good-by." He took her hand. " Be 
a good little girl, the joy of your parents, and do not 
forget your friend the grenadier." She cried bitterly, 
saying, " one thing you must promise me, that you will 
not let them shoot you dead!" He smiled. " I promise 
you that I shall not wish to be shot dead. You must not 
ask for more : and now farewell, my dear little Marie. 
May God bless you." 

Wilhelm and I got up the next morning at three 
o'clock to see Mr. Flohr before he went. He breakfasted 
in haste, and took an affectionate leave of us, whispering 
to me in parting, "remember what I asked of you with 
regard to my successor." He hastened into the carriage. 
It rolled away, and took, alas ! so mttch from us. It was 
a bitter hour. We found on Mr. Flohr's writing table 
letters to Mamma, to us, and to Marie, and presents to 
the servants. It was so like him to avoid being thanked. 
My letter was as follows : — 

"To Otto. — I leave this note in my room for you 
"that the place may seem less desolate. Your friend 
" hopes to visit it again at some future time, but this 
" must be uncertain. The scholar is suddenly to become 

F 
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a soldier : it is a strange metamorphosis, but a man 
must suit himself to his circumstances. I shall give 
my whole mind to my new profession, and I trust the 
year of service will pass profitably and happily. I 
" shall write to you as often as I can, and if you write to 
" me openly and cheerfully I shall believe that you love 
" me and that you will go on well. Let me be able to 
" say to myself—* he has kept in the right way, but I 
" helped him to find it/ Farewell, my dear Otto, sooner 
" or later, here or in the great hereafter, we shall meet 
" again. Do not forget your absent fiiend. — ^F." 

In the letter to Wilhelm, Mr. Flohr advised us, as he 
often had done before, not to have Christian too much 
with us. " Do not spoil him," he wrote ; " be kind to 
him, but do not unfit him for the happy life of a simple 
farmer or a skilfiil workman. I have often on this 
account advised you not to give him your half-worn 
clothes, for he who in his boyhood wears fine cloth will 
as a youth look with distaste on coarser materials." 

When I write next I shall be able to say naWy for I 
have done with the past year. 



€ithmtb Witti3i,SBnxit. 



I HAVE my turn regularly now ; first Wilhelm, then Otto, 
and then me. Otto has told about Mr. Flohr's leaving : 
we were all very sorry, and I believe even the pet animals 
were sad. He always patted the dogs as he passed them, 
and said, " well, old fellow,*' or some thing of the sort ; 
and he often went with us to feed the swans and the 
doves. Then, in the winter, when the gardener would 
not let us have green food for the rabbits, Mr. Flohr 
used to find some for them, and that they cannot forget 
directly. Mr. Flohr gave my brothers several tasks to 
keep them employed till the new tutor came, still they 
had more leisure than usual and were able to play whilst 
I was at my lessons. Very often they said to Mamma, 
must not Marie come. Pray let the little one come with 
us ; and then Mamma nodded and I ran off. 
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Otto was chiefly interested in giving lessons in gym- 
nastics to Christian and me. He had to climb and I ta 
jump over things or walk on the narrow edge of a boards 
which is not so easy as one might think. 

Otto used to say, " Christian, if you were not so dis- 
gracefully strong you would be lying on the ground like 
a sack of flour, for you have no agility. Don't be clumsy 
like a bear, but agile like a monkey." Christian laughed 
heartily, and did not take it at all amiss, but sometimes 
he fell really flat on the ground, and then Otto was 
frightfully angry. " You stupid boy why don't you take 
care, you will break your arms and legs, and I shall have 
that on my conscience, you dolt." 

Wilhelm and I looked at each other. It was not nice of 
Otto to use such expressions. But I fared even worse, 
for if I did badly I got a good hard slap, and I think 
this consoled Christian. 

Otto said, " I will teach you to attend." At this Wil- 
helm and I burst out laughing, though I did not like the 
slap, and I said " if Mr. Flohr had been here you would 
not have been so violent." But I had better not have 
said it, for Otto can never bear the remembrance of his 
loss. He went away directly, and, when after some time 
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Tie came back again, he said to Christian, quite kindly, 
" do not mind my having called you a dolt, I meant no 
harm." Christian laughed : no doubt he is used to such 
words from the village children. I held my arm before 
Otto's eyes, saying, " I shall ask for smart money/' 
** Do," said he. " I advise it strongly, for then Mamma 
will certainly wrap you up in cotton wool, and not let 
you play with such wild boys." 

The naughty fellow — ^he knew how dreadful that would 
be to me. 

Mamma has had a great many letters from different 
tutors, and has at last fixed upon one called "Herr 
Reward." 

We did not like it at all, but it could not be helped, 
and we were always wondering what he would be like. 
Mamma said he was wonderfully learned, and Wilhelm 
thought that he would be pale and have very light hair 
and red eyes. Aunt Susanna looked grave, and said, 
" you ha-^e not had a regular book-worm yet, one who 
will teach you from six in the morning till six in the 
evening without being aware of it, for the regular stu* 
dent takes no thought of time. This will be very amus- 
ing, so pray be merry." Aunt spoke only in jest, and 
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my brothers laughed, but still they did not really feel 
comfortable. Papa writes anxiously about it, he is sorry 
he is not here to choose a tutor himself. 

Yesterday we went with Aunt Susanna to the Parson- 
age. We were so glad when we had leave given us to go. 
We wished to spend the day there, and'Mamma said, " if 
you are invited you may stay, but take care not to show 
that you wish to be invited. Remember there are four 
of you, and the Pastorin (clergyman's wife) has often 
said *she did not like to have unexpected guests at 
dinner.' " 

On our way we were very merry, and wondered 
whether we should be asked to stay. The children 
received us with joy, and very soon began to say, " you 
must spend the day with us ; you will stay to dinner r" 
We did not know what to do, and the elder girls under- 
stood our perplexity, for tiiey ran to their mother, and 
returned saying, " we have asked Mamma and she will 
invite you : is it not nice ?" At first she said she could 
not as there was not dinner enough, but we told her we 
would eat less than usual, and so we will most willingly. 
Aunt Susanna who heard this laughed heartily, and 
said, " pray do, and I will eat for you all." I determined 
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in my own mind to take very little, but it was quite 
unnecessary, there was more than was needed, " White 
Soup, Meat, and Vegetables." The Pastorin said, " be- 
cause you have had no sweets after your meat, Frederika 
shall make you some cakes for tea," which was very 
kind of her. 

After dinner we went for a walk, and then we helped 
to put the children's gardens in order as they were very 
untidy. We all worked together, so it was great ftin. 
We pulled up the weeds, tied up the flowers, and rolled 
the walks. The boys were to do the hardest work, and 
at first they were very industrious ; but they soon began 
to play tricks and to leap over the beds, trying who 
could jump ftirthest. We called out, " don't do so, you 
will spoil the flowers," but the more we cried the wilder 
they grew, and Otto sprang about in the maddest way, 
though I must say he did not do any mischief. When 
we had finished the gardens looked charming. The 
Pastor was quite pleased and he took me to see his 
nursery of trees, and went into the field with us. When 
we returned to the house tea was ready, and the cakes 
also. We enjoyed ourselves very much, and went home, 
by moonlight, to Mamma. 



Ctoelf^ WUtk'—WiiSbtlm* 



Otto and I now passed every day in anxious expectation, 
for the new tutor was to come immediately. At this 
time I received a few lines from Mr. Flohr, who also 
wrote to Mamma. This is my letter : — 

" My dear Wilhelm, — ^I am now a grenadier from 
" head to foot, and look as if I had passed my life in 
" brushing and furbishing. 

"When I arrived I had to present myself before 
"Colonel C. He looked at me attentively, and then 
" said, * What does this mean ? Why did you not join the 
" hussars ? You would have been more in your place.' 
My answer only half satisfied him. * Yes, there must 
be infantry too, I grant, but I prefer the cavalry. Half 
the young fellows now would rather go into the 
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infantry, because they want to escape the trouble pf 

looking- after a horse; but this is pure [folly! aa if 

there was not a great pleasure in taking care of such a 

"noble animal. Now you may go. Cultivate your 

courage, for you will want it before the year is over/ 

I w^ent away smiling as I thought of Otto, who, lUce 

the Colonel, has no great love for the infantry. I ^m 

quartered on a tradesman's house ; it is small but very 

clean, and my hostess is a fat good-natured woman. 

"When I first entered the house she received me in 

"some confusion, and said, * indeed, we have had 

" soldiers quartered upon us before, but they all had the 

" room above,' and she pointed to a narrow ladder-like 

" staircase. I understood her very well, and said, * and 

" I too will take up my abode there.* On going up I 

" found a neat little room just under the roof. As soon 

" as I was alone I sat down by the table, and remained 

"for some time in deep thought. I was on the threshold 

" of a new life, and must take leave of the past. From 

" a man of peace I had to become a soldier, and must 

" bend my mind to my new position, and try to do my 

" duty in a new sphere. 

"I have all that I require from my good hostess. 
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"Everything is simple but suflB.cient, and a marching 
" soldier must content himself with necessaries. Write 
"soon and tell me all you can, as every thing that 
" concerns you and yours is interesting to me. I am 
** sorry you cannot give my remembrances to the pets, 
"the pretty does and swans, and the faithfid dogs. 
"Farewell, my very dear boy. — ^F." 

Otto and I were in the garden talking over this letter, 
and he had just begun to sing his favourite song, — 
because the mention of the hussars reminded him of it^— 

The trumpets are sounding, 

The hussars ride forth, 

The Field Marshal comes, &c. 

Whea Marie came running up quite out of breath. 
"Yes, yes," she cried, "the Field Marshal comes. Herr 
Reward has just driven up the lawn." 

We looked at one another. Otto said, " I feel as cold 
as ice, biit we must go to meet him." 

The carriage stood at the door, and George was open- 
ing it, when a number of books fell out. He stopped to 
pick them up, but more came, and Herr Reward was at 
last obliged to step over them as over the ruins of a 
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fortress. Otto and I began to help to take them up. 
Herr Reward said nothing, but went into the house, and 
we followed him. He is tall, wears spectacles, and has 
a very red beard. I think I would rather wear none 
than one like that. 

He was taken to the drawing-room to Mamma, who 
received him very kindly, and introduced us to him. 
He said scarcely any thing. Aunt Susanna, who was 
pouring out the coifee, now offered him a cup, which he 
drank, and then, from absence of «iind took Aunt's own 
cup and finished that too. She dared not look up she 
was so afraid of laughing. Mamma spoke of the charm- 
ing country he must have passed through, but he seemed 
to know very little about it. " Nature," he said, " is an 
idol that I do not worship." Oh ! how sad that sounded. 
After Herr Reward had gone to his own apartments, 
we were all silent for a few minutes. At last Aunt Susanna 
began to laugh, saying, "well, I do not intend to sit 
next him at dinner, for I should certainly die of hunger. 
Run, Marie, and ask for a cup ; I must have my coffee." 
Mamma looked rather sad, but when Marie came back 
she said, " ah ! Mamma, if Mr. Flohr only knew that 
Herr Reward had such a red beard." This made us all 
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laugh. " Mr. Flohr/' said Mamma, " wa^ one of a 
thousand ; his warm heart and bright genial mind made 
him a favourite with us all, and I do not hope ever to 
replace him." Otto and I went away. " Do not let us 
talk," he said, " it would do no good ; but I tell you I 
am very wretched." 






Wbittttntb WUtk*--^tto* 



I HAVE now only to write of the past week. 

Monday. — ^We began lessons with Herr Reward. I 
felt as much cast down as I fancy a young soldier does 
when he is going to his first battle. Herr Reward 
examined us first in Latin and Grreek, and then in 
History. We got through very well, still I felt no- 
pleasure in it. It was a very hot day, but as soon as- 
the clock struck one, Herr Reward put on his hat, took 
his stick, and prepared to take a walk. Wilhelm re- 
marked that the heat was great. " I always walk at the 
same hour," answered he; and lighting his pipe and 
choosing the ugliest part of the garden, he walked up- 
and down the path for an hour. You could see he con- 
sidered it as a duty. 
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We drove out afterwards in our donkey gig. I felt as 
if I wanted to get as far away from the house as possible ; 
and when we had driven some distance we cast care to 
the winds, and enjoyed ourselves heartily. 

Tuesday. — ^During the lesson hours to-day I had 
reason to remember my promise to Mr. Flohr. Herr 
Reward is extremely absent, and sometimes in the middle 
of a lesson goes off into a reverie. 

He was talking to us about the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the causes that led to it, when he stopped 
suddenly, and for nearly half an hour remained quite 
silent. For the first ten minutes we kept hoping he 
would go on, but that not being the case, I began to 
drum upon the table, to move my feet about, and I could 
have torn my hair, I felt so full of impatient anger. 
Wilhelm looked quite earnest and calm. I could see he 
was using the time well in recalling and thinking over 
many things. Of course I was not so sensible. 

When the half-hour had passed, the lucky idea occurred 
to me of letting a book fall off the table. Herr Reward 
roused himself, and continued his discourse just as if 
there had been no interruption. He appeared, however, 
to have remarked my impatience, for he asked me all 
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the most difficult questions in a marked manner, which 
exasperated me terribly, Wilhelm could scarcely help 
laughing. 

When at last Herr Reward dismissed us, he said to 
me, " I shall soon give you a discourse on the best way 
of employing time." Alas! thought I. 

In the evening we worked in our gardens, and sold our 
vegetables to Mamma. 

Wednesday^ — ^The morning passed without any thing 
remarkable having occurred. At dinner a dish was 
handed to Herr Reward : he looked at it in his absent 
way saying, "oh ! that is too much," but still tr3ring to 
take it to himself till George's firm hold of the dish 
showed him his mistake. "Thank you," said he, and 
declined taking any. Aunt Susanna, who, in spite of 
her resolve, was sitting next to him, commanded herself 
in the most heroic manner, and saying, " allow me to 
help you," placed a piece of the roast meat on his plate. 
I have got into that state that I did not feel in the least in- 
clined to laugh, though Marie was scarlet, and the tears 
came into her eyes, so great were her efforts to restrain 
herself. 

When Herr Reward was gone, Aunt Susanna said, 
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children, how have I comported myself? The gold 
medal would be too small for my deserts. To save the 
life of another at the risk of your own is all very well, 
but not to laugh when a person makes a foolish blunder 
is magnanimous and sublime !" We all laughed. 
Mamma looked significantly but said nothing. 

** It is of no use to look at me reproachfully," said 
Aunt Susanna. *^ I was too virtuous ; I must boast a 
little." 

In the afternoon Christian came, and I gave gymnastic 
lessons to him and to Marie, whilst Wilhelm worked in 
our gardens. It was a lovely evening, but Herr Reward 
never stirs out except at his self-appointed hour. Neither 
the balmy air, nor the song of the birds, the cool shade, 
or the bright flowers can tempt him. He sits over his 
books in his >study, and smokes. 

Thursday. — ^A black day. I did not know my lessons^ 
and was obliged to stay in to learn them. My heavenly 
temper was somewhat disturbed, and I seized upon a 
very trifling pretence and gave my honoured brother a 
sound bpx on the ear. At this his usual equanimity 
entirely forsook him, for he grasped me by the collar, 
and as I was quite unprepared for the attack, gave me a 
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good shaking. All this took place in silence, and when 
Wilhelm thought proper to loosen his hold, we looked at 
each other and burst out laughing, and he said calmly, 
"that you have made me angry is the most decided 
proof that you are an ungovernable fellow ; but remember 
you have only one brother. How do you expect the 
world to bear with you if you do not amend ?" " The 
world will not seize me by the collar." " Perhaps not, 
but it may lay heavy responsibilities on your conscience, 
which will be worse." 

In the evening we played with the see-saw and 
swing, and went into the village to see some poor 
people. 

Friday. — Great fun ! Before dinner Counsellor Sarr's 
wife and children came to see us; there were three 
boys about the same age as Wilhelm and me. Mamma 
asked for a holiday for us. We played and shouted so 
that some people might have thought us too wild, and, 
unfortunately, we had chosen the ground just under 
Herr Reward's window as the scene of our exploits. 
Mr. Flohr would have liked this, and have looked on or 
taken part in the games. 

Just as we were in the height of enjoyment Herr 

G 
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Reward appeared, stick in hand, and seizing the eldest 
of the Sarrs, — ^probably taking him for me, — ^he was 
proceeding to give him a sound beating when I sprang 
forward ; " that is Rudolph Sarr," said I. Herr Reward 
pushed up his spectacles, and desiring us to leave that 
part of the garden immediately went back to his room. 
We chose a place a long way from the house, and 
Rudolph said, laughing, " I reckoned upon having a 
great deal of pleasure to-day, but I did not expect to 
have a thrashing." "Console yourself with the re- 
flection," said I, " that the blows were meant for me, 
because I am sometimes foolish whenever a piece of folly 
is committed, and the aui;hor is unknown, I have always 
to pay the penalty." We dined in the garden saloon 
with open doors, through one of which, when we had 
almost finished, a little mouse came running in. 
Madame Sarr screamed aloud, left her seat, jumped 
first upon a chair near the window, and then upon the 
window seat. We boys pursued the little intruder, 
whose swiftness eluded all our endeavours to catch him. 
Mamma went into the adjoining room, Marie stood 
upon a stool, Aimt Susanna joined us, and Herr Re- 
ward stood immovable in his place swinging his napkin, 
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whilst the mouse several times ran over his boot. At 
last the animal made its escape. 

The doors were shut and peace and tranquillity reigned 
once more. Herr Reward glanced at Madame Sarr, and 
turning to us boys said, " the groundless fears of man- 
kind ought not to surprise us ; as naturalists inform us 
that the elephant, that large and powerful animal, 
exhibits the greatest fear and horror of the tiny mouse." 

The day passed in great merriment, though we were 
sorry for Marie, who, not being allowed to play with us, 
naturally looked rather melancholy. 

Saturday. — ^The morning was spent quietly, as I 
devoted my play hours to writing a long letter to Mr. 
Flohr. I told him every thing of any importance that 
had occurred since he left, and then laid down my pen 
to consider whether I could with a clear conscience say 
that I had kept my promise to him. As I have related 
all the circumstances as they happened, I must leave it 
to him to decide. Marie and Wilhelm had picked the 
first strawberries in our garden and brought them to me. 
I wished Marie to have them, but this was not to be 
thought of, — ^they must be divided. The little cherry tree 
which the pastor gave us firom his nursery-ground has 
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laugh. "Mr. Flohr," said Mamma, "was one of a 
thousand ; his warm heart and bright genial mind made 
him a favourite with us all, and I do not hope ever to 
replace him." Otto and I went away. " Do not let us 
talk," he said, " it would do no good ; but I tell you I 
am very wretched." 



Wbtcttmtb Wittk.—^tto. 



I HAVE now only to write of the past week. 

Monday. — ^We began lessons with Herr Reward. I 
felt as much cast down as I fancy a young soldier does 
when he is going to his first battle. Herr Reward 
examined us first in Latin and Greek, and then in 
History. We got through very well, still I felt no^ 
pleasure in it. It was a very hot day, but as soon as- 
the clock struck one, Herr Reward put on his hat, took 
his stick, and prepared to take a walk. Wilhelm re- 
marked that the heat was great. " I always walk at the 
same hour,'* answered he; and lighting his pipe and 
choosing the ugliest part of the garden, he walked up- 
and down the path for an hour. You could see he con- 
sidered it as a duty. 
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a book and heard what you said." He looked sharply, 
but kindly at me, and said, " I did not know you were 
within hearing, but an honourable boy may hear what 
his father says, he will neither misunderstand nor mis- 
use his words." At this I felt several inches taller. 

When we went to dinner I thought how will Papa and 
Herr Reward get on. I need not have feared. . Papa 
turned the conversation to the classics and the history of 
the middle ages, and Herr Reward brought forward his 
store of learning ; but he emptied my wine glass for me 
in his distraction, broke suddenly oif in the midst of a 
speech, and kept George standing, dish in hand, for a long 
time without perceiving him. I saw that Papa was very 
pleased with Otto's behaviour, for Otto did not even 
smile, but looked quite sedate. It is not, however, alto- 
gether a thing to be pleased at, for Otto is so cut to the 
heart by the change that he has never laughed at Herr 
Reward's peculiarities, though he sees them clearly 
enough. I would often talk to him on the subject, but 
he says, " never mind, I cannot talk much about things 
I feel so deeply." 

Papa will remain with us a week, and then, alas ! he 
must go away again. He has been riding about through 
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the woods and fields, and when he comes back to stay 
Otto and I are each to have a pony. Papa says we 
shall begin riding really too late, as a good horseman 
ought to grow up with his horse, " I should have liked 
that very much," said Otto, " why did not we ride earlier. 
Papa?" " Because," said he smiling, " in the present day 
there is so much to be learnt, and a horse is very dis- 
tracting. When I was your age I had already ridden for 
six years, but then so much learning was not necessary. 
You need not grieve about it however; your pleasure is 
yet to come." 

When we turned away Otto said, " I have not grown 
up with my horse, but I promise you that I will be a 
first rate horseman nevertheless." And I believe him, 
for he is bold and dexterous. Marie wishes to know why 
she is not to have a pony? Aunt Susanna says " the little 
girls in England ride when they are only five and six 
years of age, and the ladies look young and firesh much 
longer than in Germany,^ because they ride so much." 
" I have no doubt Papa will give you a horse that you 
may look pretty till you are an old nutcracker," said 
Otto. Marie seemed hurt and walked away without 
saying another word. " She is a darling little thing." said 
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Otto, "and I always like her best when she is rather 
angry with me." "Every one to his taste," said I. "I 
like her best when she is loving and sweet." 

Christian is quite determined now to be a Cabinet 
Maker, He said the other day to me, " when I have 
finished my apprenticeship and go to a distance for my 
year's wandering, you must write and tell me if you are 
going to be married, that I may come back to make your 
furniture." Otto laughed so at the notion that he nearly 
fell oiF his chair. He never can imagine the possibility 
of being married, but I can very easily imagine myself 
married. " Otto," said I, " I should like to have some 
one to care for and protect." "Well," answered he, "I 
will serve the King and also have an arm to defend those 
who want protection. I take a wider wiew, and if I have 
a home of my own, I shall be able to look beyond its 
walls." " Otto can do as he likes, but I intend to marry 
when I have an oflSce under government." Mariel, who 
was listening to us, here observed, " it is a pity you can- 
not marry Aunt Susanna ; but she is too old." 

I cannot write any more tp-day as I want ta be with 
Papa as much as possible. 



Mttmtb Wedu— ^tto. 



Papa left us again to-day and we went in the carriage 
with him part of the way, and returned home on foot 
We told Papa how grieved we were that he must go, 
and it grieves him just as much which makes it worsen 
He smiled, however, and said, "when you open yourtei^t 
books you see the verse, * work while it is day, the 
night Cometh in which no man can work/ Though more 
is meant there than work for this world, yet you may see 
why I must go.** 

** Indeed," said I, « I do not quite understand, for you 
had enough to look after and to do before the King sum- 
moned you to attend to state affairs. All your tenants 
and work-people used to come to you with their plans 
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and their grievances, their hopes and their fears. You 
had employment enough. 

" When I was young," said Papa, " before I inherited 
these large estates from a distant relation, I served the 
State, and by this gained a good income and an honour- 
able position." 

"The State could have done without me then, but 
now I can do something in return. I am giving my 
services as a simple debt of gratitude. The time will 
come when I can attend to my own immediate afiEairs 
again. Never refuse to perform a service demanded of 
you by honour and gratitude." 

« It is a pity," said Wilhelm, " that Otto and I have 
not yet fixed what we shall do when we are men. I 
•cannot make up my mind, but I almost think I should 
like to be a Professor." Papa laughed involuntarily, 
but, recovering himself immediately, said, " be both very 
diligent for a year and then you can decide. But re- 
member, my dear son, that Professors do not grow upon 
every tree, and for the acquisition of solid learning, deep 
and earnest study is necessary. Next year we will talk 
over this subject." 

Whilst we were still driving through our own land an 
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old woman came begging. "Your Honour, your Honour, 
give me a trifle.'' Papa gave her something. " Many 
thanks, your Grace," cried she. Papa laughed. " You 
must have something more for that I suppose." The 
old woman curtsied to the ground, saying, "thanks, 
thanks, your Imperial Highness." "Drive on Heinrich," 
said Papa, " that is quite as much honour as I deserve." 

"When we returned home I foxmd on the study a 
charming wreath of roses and forget-me-nots surround- 
ing a letter from Mr. Flohr. The wreath was from 
Marie. I quite trembled with joy, and, though I was 
not at all tired, I was obliged to sit down. Here is the 
letter : — 

"Dearest Otto, — ^I felt, on reading your letter, as 
"we feel when we meet with a well-known face after a 
** long separation which we yet remember at once. To 
** all that you say I could only repeat, * it is Otto him- 
"self.* Your way of viewing things, your want of 

self-command, your volatility, and your candour. 

Your letter made me serious enough, and yet I laughed 
" over one part of it. You have often before given me 
" cause for both anxiety and amusement, and intend to 
" go on doing so. 



it 
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**It is really a good joke that you, of all people who are 
" so practical and care so little for theories, should have 
"a regfular student for your tutor so little experienced 
" in the realities of life ; and when you ask me how you 
** are to keep your promise to me, in your behaviour to 
" Herr Reward, the answer is not easy. 

"My dear boy, we will not speak of words and 
" manner, or the rising of impatient feelings, but of the 
** desire to act rightly. You say, * I cannot love him ; I 
"cannot.* It is not necessary you should. We come 
" into contact with many people for whom we can feel 
** no affection, but we can bear with them and appreciate 
" their good qualities. It is the lot of many people, 
'^without money and without any great talents, to be 
" forced to become men of letters. They are obliged to 
" learn as much as possible in a short time, to live very 
" hardly, to see no society, and then, when they leave 
" the University, they must get on as they can. Their 
youth has passed without any of youth's pleasures, and 
all freshness of feeling is withered. We laugh at them 
" without considering how easily the same circumstances 
might have had the like effect upon ourselves. A 
moderate quantity of food may keep a man active and 
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'* cheerful if he need only exercise mind and body in 
** moderation ; but not if arduous mental efforts are 
required of him. Remember, when Herr Reward's 
peculiarities strike you, that he has lived a solitary life 
all his youth, — ^shut up in his study, with no social 
joys, his books every thing to him, his fellow-men 
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*^ nothing; and now, when he is obliged to enter into 
"life, he feels awkward and absent. This is very 



natural. Take advantage of the good that his learning 
offers you : study hard, be friendly and respectful in 

" your manner to him, and avoid mentioning him in 
your journal. This is the best advice I can give you^ 
my very dear Otto. 

** Your letter found me in the same quarters with my 
old hostess, who is a very good sort of woman. The 
grand address on your envelope amused me very 
much ; but in future write simply, * Grrenadier Frederick 

"Flohr,* &c., &c. This suits my present position 

" better. 

Something sad has happened since I came into this 
house. My hostess had living with her one of her 

" grandchildren, a boy of two years old, weak and deli« 

" cate. At first he could not speak, but made inarticulate 
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" noises, and he was very ugly, though he had the most 
" expressive dark eyes and looked very amiable. I had 
'* him often with me, and he used to run out of the front 
" door to meet me, and always wished to carry some- 
" thing for me. I used to take him in my arms and 
carry him upstairs to my room. Often when I have 
fallen asleep from fatigue I have found, when I awoke, 
the little thing sitting on the ground, his earnest eyes 
fixed upon me as if he rejoiced that I should sleep 
though he was the loser. ' 

After a few weeks the child began to speak, not in 
"single words like most children, but in connected 
sentences. It was odd, but we grew accustomed to it, 
as after all, he was not so very forward for two years 
old. About a week ago he seemed less lively than 
" usual, and soon was kept in bed. I was as much with 
" him as possible ; he said little, but always smiled when 
" I went into the room. 

Three days ago I was sitting by his bed, he did not 
speak, but we understood each other quite well ; sud- 
denly he whispered, * O ! Flohr, it is so dark.' I was 
going to answer, when I saw a deathlike shade pass 
" over his little features, his hand grew cold in mine. I 
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" had lost my little friend. He had passed into the light 
" eternal. 

" His grandmother wept disconsolately, and I could 
" not help shedding tears too. He loved me. I had been 
** something to him, and this is not easily forgotten. 

" Now, when I return the place is empty where little 
" Julius waited for me, only the old dog wags his tail 
^' and pokes his nose into my hand to attract notice. 

" Farewell, dear Otto, I shall write to your brother 
^^ next. My kindest remembrances to your Mamma and 
** your Aunt, and love to Marie. — ^Flohr/' 

I shall not write another syllable to-day. 



Mxttttti^ Wreii.— iMarte. 



I HAVE not much to say about the last week, except 
that Otto played a fpolish trick. Mamma's carriage had 
been drawn into the simshine to air it, and, as the place 
where it stood was slippery, a stone had been pushed 
under the wheel. I climbed into the carriage and pre- 
tended to drive to the places round about, and to Papa ; 
then came Otto, sajring, " get out, Marie, and I will 
take the stone away and then you shall drive : the car- 
riage is light, I can easily draw it." I got out, which 
was lucky for me ; for as soon as Otto moved the stone, 
down went the carriage, head over heels as one might 
say, down the hill till it was stopped by a great pear 
tree which happily stood in the way. The steps of the 
carriage were broken in the fall, for Mr. Otto had left 
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them hanging. I was so frightened that I trembled all 
over. Otto ran after the carriage but it went faster than 
he did. Then came our old coachman out, he has a 
long thick beard : I thought he looked very fierce and he 
was rather angry. " Master Otto," said he, " what have 
you done ? I wonder what your Papa would say if he were 
here." 

Otto said nothing but looked at the carriage. The 
coachman is very fond of him, and said grumblingly, 
yet kindly, " well, well, you ought to have left it alone, 
but I will manage it. I shall go for the smith, he can 
repair it to-morrow. I do not think your Mamma will 
wish to drive out to-day." I felt as if a stone had been 
taken off my heart, and wanted to kiss Otto, but he 
pushed me away and said, " no nonsense if you please." 
I would give the old coachman a present if I could, but 
I cannot tell what it should be, perhaps a little looking 
glass and a comb, that he may keep his beard in order, 
for I believe he is very proud of it. 

Mamma has given me two fowls, one is silver grey and 
the other black, with a crest of white feathers on his 
head. The poultry maid brings the eggs to me, and to- 
day we had them for lunch, but in ftiture I shall sell them 

H 
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to Mamma, for Christian wants an arithmetic book and 
copy books, and I must help my brothers to pay for 
them. Wilhelm has some Turkish Ducks, but they are 
so stupid they scarcely ever go into the water, but are 
almost always waddling about the garden destroying 
every thing. Poon Wilhelm will be obliged to send them 
away though he is very fond of them. I must leave off 
for I have no more time. 

I have written so little that I must add a few lines 
this evening. The day has not been so pleasant as I 
expected. My brothers Went with Christian and one of 
the gamekeepers to fish, and I was obliged to stay at 
home. Wilhelm kissed me when he was going away, 
but I was vexed and pushed him off with my elbow; 
afterwards I was sorry and ran after him calling him by 
some pet names, to which Otto replied, "mew, mew." 
Wilhelm stopped and held out his arms to me. Otto 
then looked quite affectionate and said, " love me a little 
too." I thought he was in earnest and ran to him, but 
just as I was going to embrace him he folded his arms 
and stood looking gravely at me. The others all laughed. 
Christian even laughed, which vexed me, for is he not 
my adopted son ? Otto called out, " go into the garden 
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<and have a salad cut, for, of course, we shall bring home 
some fish to be fried, and we can eat them with the 
salad." This has been done, but the fishermen have not 
yet come back. 



S^thmtttttt^ Wittk^'-WLU^tlnu 



Marie has mentioned that we had gone out fishing. 
We had about a mile and half to walk before we reached 
the lake, near which the fisherman lives whose boat we 
wanted to have. He is an old man, but tall and strong; 
has an old wife, three sons, and one daughter, who helps 
her mother in the house. The situation of this cottage 
is wonderfully beautifiil: the walls are covered with 
climbing roses and vines, and there is a large kitchen 
garden in which I saw a great number of beehives. 
There are also plenty of flowers in the garden, and the 
sweet smelling herbs that Mamma loves so much fi^om 
old association, as she says the peasant girls in the 
home of her youth used to wear a bunch of them at 
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church on Sunday, such as lemon-th3rme, rosemary, 
sothem-wood, &c., and, between these, bright coloured 
flowers. 

Before we left in the evening the old wife gathered me 
a little bunch, which I believe Mamma kissed when I 
gave it to her. 

When we first arrived the dogs came to greet us. The 
old man was with his bees, and looked very comical in 
his bee cap and large gloves. 

When we had told him what we came for, he said, 
*' this is a bad business, two of the boys are fishing at 
the end of the lake, and the third has just gone to take 
a gentleman over to the other side. I have indeed two 
other boats but they let in water, and are of no use." 
The old woman — ^who looked very neat — came forward 
to welcome us, and said, " if the boy does not loiter, as 
he sometimes does, he will soon be back. Call over the 
lake to him, father." The fisherman put his hand before 
his mouth and shouted, " ho ! ho !" A call came back 
again, which pleased the old mother, who now invited 
us to go in and refresh ourselves. The house is a mere 
peasant's house, but very clean, and she gave us some 
bread and butter and milk, also some mead which she 
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had made from her honey. " It is very old," said she, 
" and many people say it is like Malaga." 

" Could anyone be intoxicated by drinking it r" asked 
Otto. " Oh ! yes, easily." 

Otto had put his glass of milk away, but at this he 
took it again, saying, " then I would rather take the 
mead just before we go home." An instance of foresight 
which was somewhat amusing, and the old woman 
laughed heartily. 

From the window we could see that Greorge had 
landed, and we went down to the shore in haste through 
the meadow to the boat. The old fisherman desired his 
son to take us to the upper end of the lake where the 
fish were most plentifiil. It was a lovely evening, and 
George rowed well, but did not say much at first. 

Papa had given us some beautifiil English rods and 
tackle, and also some artificial flies, as he disliked the 
cruel mode of sticking worms on the hooks. Greorge was 
astonished at the flies. " They are very pretty," said he, 
" but will the fish take them r" 

By-and-by we made George — ^who had a good voipe — 
sing to us, and he taught us a song which amused us so 
much that we almost forgot our fishing. When we 
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reached our destination we threw out our lines, but 
caught nothing. " The weather is too fine," said Greorge, 
" Father ought to have told you so." After an hour we 
caught two little fish which we call cat's fish, as they 
are not worth cooking. 

There were a gfreat number of white and yellow water 
lilies in the lake. They were difficult to get at, but we 
managed with Greorge's help to carry some back with us. 

The old fisherman came to meet us when we landed, 
carrying an immense basket to receive our fish, as he 
said, but he was laughing at us. " It does not signify," 
said Otto, " we have enjoyed ourselves very much." The 
old wife beckoned to us to come into the cottage, and we 
found two glasses of mead ready for us. Otto drank all 
his. I drank scarcely half mine, for I thought if it is really 
intoxicating one of us had better remain steady. We 
were pressed to take more, but even Otto only drank the 
one glass. As we were passing our stable yard, Otto 
called to an old cat who lives in the stable and sleeps on 
the back of one of the carriage horses. 

Pussy appeared fi"om one side, and Marie, running at 
fiiU speed on the other. " Where, O ! where are the fish r" 
cried she. 
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" Where is the salad, Marie ?' said Otto. 

" Aunt Susanna is mixing it, and I gathered it myself." 
" Then be so good as to bring it to this young gentleman, 
as he will eat the fish ;" saying these words, Otto took 
the fish out of the bag and threw them to the cat. Marie 
walked off very much hurt. I followed her as I saw she 
was crying. " Marie, the fish were too small for you." 
" Yes, but Otto might have let me look at them." 

Otto now came up. " Marie," said he, " if you are 
jealous of the cat, marry him, and then he will be obliged 
to share all his fish with you." At this the little thing 
was forced to laugh, and we gave her the water-lilies 
and sang the song we had learnt to comfort her. 

Now that Papa is away Aunt Susanna cannot leave 
Mamma much to be with us, so we have neither Aimt 
nor Mr. Flohr, which is very sad. 



€it^tttn^ Wit^.—0tto. 



Monday is always a day of misfortunes. After the 
Saturday and Sunday's holiday the work on Monday 
seems a burden. I really might say that almost every 
lesson disaster I have experienced during my life has 
been a Monday's trouble, and I believe most honourable 
fellows would say the same and agree with me that it 
is an eminently fatal day. 

Tuesday. — Of course a different day altogether. I had 
prepared my lessons well, and the hours of study passed 
very quickly. Formerly, when I had worked as I did 
to-day— — : I must not, however, think of how Mr. Flohr 
used to look. That is all over. When I put my books 
away I said to myself, " you have done your duty, but 
the reward you had once is wanting." We went to work 
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in our gardens, and whilst we were there Mamma sent 
to say we were to go out with her. That was a merry 
drive. Mamma's carriage is scarcely large enough for 
us all, but that made it the more amusing. Aunt Susanna 
said, "Mamma and I sit quite comfortably, now seat 
yourselves quite uncomfortably, that is uncomfortably 
for you, not for us I beg!" After a little difficulty we 
were all wedged in and drove off. 

Poor Herr Reward was walking up and down in a hot 
room smoking, — ^to him such an excursion would have 
been most irksome. 

When we had gone a little way. Mamma said, " now 
divide into two parties, let one look to the right and the 
other to the left, and count all the living things you see, 
men, horses, cows, sheep, dogs, and I will give sixpence 
to the side who first counts a hundred ; but you must be 
honourable." " Otto," said Aunt Susanna, " that is a 
reflection upon you and me. I and my little Marie will 
look to the left, and you two boys can go together." 
" Every flock and herd," said Mamma, " is to be reckoned 
as ten." At first only Aunt's triumphant cry was heard. 
" Marie ! Marie ! see the cows ! one, two, three, seven, 
and look at those sheep ! Oh ! you poor brothers, how 
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grieved I am for you. Now Marie, look at that little 
dog", will he run on our side ? Spitzvere, Mops, Fidele, 
what is your name? Come here my dog." "Aunt," said 
Marie, "there's a kitten if it would but come to us. 
Puss! Puss! come." Dog and cat, however, both kept 
on the right hand side, which Aunt Susanna took very 
much amiss; her displeasure fell sorely upon us when 
Wilhelm counted some crows and ^storks that were 
walking over the fields, and she made a formal protest 
against it. 

"But why. Aunt," said Wilhelm, "these respectable 
animals are walking quite reasonably on two legs? If 
they were flying in the air I should, of course, not count 
them." Mamma decided in our favour. We were now at 
eighty-four, the other side were at eighty, so it was 
getting very exciting. Then came a herd on the right ; 
ninety-five — eighty-two — ^ninety. Then a cow and two 
sheep on the right, and at last we won ; and the good 
little Marie was glad, though she would have liked to 
have been the conqueror herself. " What shall you do 
with the money?" said Marie. "Do buy chalks and pencils 
for Christian ; he said when he was last with us that he 
wanted some, and I assure you I have no more money. 
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I gave the last to the old woman who gathers herbs for 
the chemisty because she had a sore leg." 

This suggestion vexed me. As soon as I have a penny 
in my pocket I am immediately to remember that I am 
a family man. '^ Christian/' said I, ^^ must manage as 
he can : I have no doubt he has some ends of chalk 
left." 

"No, Otto, my dear brother, no! you must not be 
so hard-hearted. Mamma, may we count again r' 
" Certainly." 

So we had another contest, and this time Aunt Sujsanna 
and Marie won. Mamma paid us at once, and we agreed 
to the purchase of chalk and pencils. 

" The rest of the money," said Marie, " I shall keep 
for Christian to put into his money-box, the poor fellow 
has so little." 

We went home in very good spirits, and as we drove 
through the village we saw Christian, who bowed as -we 
passed. "Ah!" cried Marie, "how you would wave 
your cap if you only knew." 

WEDN3ESDAY. — Had a lesson on the history of the 
middle ages. That is my element. I fancy myself a 
Tcnight on a jet black charger, in black armour inlaid 
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with silver, with a blue feather and a blue scarf; on the 
shield the words, " For God and for honour." 

Wilhelm says his device should be " For God and my 
liege Lady." " Tastes differ." 

I do not understand why, for Herr Reward does not 
think much of knights, but he was quite excited when 
he gave a description of the origin of knighthood, and 
told us many devices which had been found on shields 
hanging on the walls of churches belonging to families 
now extinct. The device I had chosen pleased him. He 
added, " he who does every thing with Grod in view will 
also act in the true sense of honour." 

In the evening Christian came for his pencils and 
chalks. I gave him a lesson in gymnastics, and after- 
wards we all worked in our gardens, which are very 
flourishing. Mamma buys the vegetables of us, and 
sometimes for a treat, we have some cooked in the 
evening and eat them in the open air, and then Christian 
joins us. 

Thursday. — ^A letter from Mr. Flohr. The battalion 
to which he belongs is ordered to move, so he has left 
his good old hostess. He says, " I felt sad at leaving 
" the little room in which I had spent so many solitary 
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"but not unhappy hours. Some flowers stood before 
" the windows, and I carried away a sprig as a remem- 
** brance of the first stage in my new life. 

" I had already taken leave of my hostess, but she 
"was standing by the door when I went out, and it 
"grieved me to see her tears. *Grod bless and keep 
"you,' said she. She had before this made me take 
" sundry packages of provision for my journey, and now 
"held another little parcel in her hands, which I must 
" not refuse ; she had risen in the night to cook some 
" ham and this must be put somewhere. I was in despair. 
"What could I do with it? However we managed to 
" stow it away. Tell Marie I always carry her chocolate 
" with me as a refreshment in time of need." 

Friday. — ^To-day the Pastor's family came to visit us; 
but, on account of our lessons, the parents only came to 
dinner, and the children in the evening. Mamma had 
given us cakes, and we gathered cherries and straw- 
berries from our gardens and had our feast in the 
open air. The Pastor came to see our garden and very 
much approved of the order in which it was kept, and 
its flourishing condition. He looked at the little trees 
he had given us, and said smiling, "many a one will 
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eat the fruits of the trees I have grafted long after my 
headaches have ceased. See, children! we must sow 
what good seed we can in life. He who only lives for 
himself, his own pleasure, his own advantage, will be 
always a poor man in the midst of abundance. We 
must give what and where we can. Example, instruction, 
usefiil works always give, and do not sit still like a 
statue and complain that the world bestows so little." 

Marie here touched me and whispered, " if the Pastor 
only knew how you grumble every time you have to pay 
any thing for Christian!" 

I laughed heartily, for I know how willingly I give 
him as much as I can, and he must not mind my way of 
doing it. The evening passed very merrily. The 
children walked home, and we went with them part of 
the way. Herr Reward had also a little recreation in 
a learned discourse with the Pastor. 

Saturday. — I worked hard that affairs might be 
more prosperous than usual on Monday. There had 
been a great deal of rain and Marie took her whole 
family of dolls out for an airing, but unhappily let one 
of these dear children fall into the mud. Fiddle, who has 
been taught to fetch and carry, took this for a challenge. 
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and seizing Dolly with his teeth, ran off with her. 
Instead of calling the dog, Marie began to cry so loud 
that everybody ran to her. Mamma, however, fortunately 
did not hear. At Wilhelm's call Fidele came back, and, 
dragging the doll along the ground and through a pool 
of water, laid it at Wilhelm's feet. Marie shed bitter 
tears, but no one else could help laughing. 

In the evening I saw something rather droll, the stork 
from the nest on the roof of the stable flew home bring- 
ing something large in its bill. He flew so high that, 
though I could see that it was an animal, I could not 
tell any thing more. When he reached the nest he laid 
it down, and after he and his mate had looked at it for a 
minute they threw their necks back, and turning their 
heads towards the heavens, they rattled their beaks and 
made a fearful noise. 

Was it a thanksgiving ? Wilhelm and I settled that 
it was. But they soon set to work, and tearing their 
prey to pieces eagerly devoured it. 



^imttmtb Wittii.—Mnxit. 



My brothers have quite forgotten in their history of the 
past year to say how it is that my ^iend Josephine is 
no longer with us. 

It is a sad story. Mamma had adopted her when she 
was quite little. 

She had no relation alive except an old Aunt, who 
had been living in America for twenty years. Quite un- 
expectedly a letter came iirom this Aunt. It had been 
sent to the boarding school in Paris where Josephine had 
been. It began thus : " You must now be a great girl, 
" and it is to be hoped tolerably sensible. I do not like 
" children, but I do like young people ; therefore come 
" and be a daughter to me. You shall be both well cared 
" for and loved." : The mistress of the school wrote to 

I 
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Mamma, saying she thought it was an offer not to be 
refused. An escort was provided for the voyage, and 
my Josephine was obliged to leave me. We were both 
so grieved to part, but she is quite comfortable and 
happy now. In the winter she lives in a beautiful house 
in New York, and in summer in a country house 
near the sea ; and for luncheon she always has fruit ; 
very often oranges, which I should like very much. 

When the little pastors, as we call them, came last to 
us, and we walked with them, we sang all kinds of pretty 
songs. The one I like best began thus : 

" Wenn ich heimkehr, zeigt die Sterne." 

I am now going to collect flowers and leaves for dry- 
ing. Aunt Susanna will gum them on paper and form 
little bouquets with them. It is rather a troublesome 
business, but they are very pretty. It is necessary to 
gather them in the middle of the day that there may be 
no dew upon them. Aunt Susanna will teach me to 
form the bouquets some day. 



Ctonttfel$ a8fteelt«~®6lflib(lm« 



Last week a thief came to the village and robbed an 
old man. He got through the window, the old man saw 
liim from his bed, but neither spoke nor moved. The 
thief looked about and put several things into his pocket, 
at last he came to the bedside to take the old man's 
clothes ; then the latter sprang up and said angrily, 
" No ! you leave those things alone." The thief was so 
startled that he let the clothes fall, and sprang out of 
the window. Half the people of the village went to look 
at the window through which the thief had come. Otto 
and I went to visit the old man, who laughed heartily at 
the whole affair. 
" But were you not frightened at first ?" 
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" Not at all. I can very well dispense with the few 
things that have been taken, but I was angry when the 
thief was so impudent as to wish to take my clothes." 
We could not help laughing at the apathy of the old 
man, which could only be disturbed by the threatened 
loss of his clothes. Every thing in the house was old^ 
and had evidently descended from father to son. 

Otto and I were particularly pleased with two chests^ 
one was quite black and beautifully carved. The old man 
said many a Jew had wished to buy it of him. The other 
was covered with painted figures and scenes from the 
Bible. 

There you might see Abraham's sacrifice, Rebecca at 
the well, and the charitable Samaritan. They were 
certainly not pretty, and were very badly painted, but 
the colours were still quite bright. 

When we told Mamma about them, she said it was 
wonderhil how much more people in earlier times felt 
the need of surrounding themselves with Biblical Illus- 
trations than they do now, and that this deep respect for 
the Scriptures was much to be desired. 



ODonttsi^rielt QSftedt*— ^arie« 



Aunt Susanna had been reading a story that she wished 
to relate to us, and therefore she asked us to go with 
her to a wood near a neighbouring village where she 
would tell us the story and give us some refreshments. 
Mamma gave us a basket of cherries, but she did not go 
with us, for in Papa's absence she does not care to go 
out much, and seldom walks beyond the gardens. 

Aunt Susanna bought milk and rolls and butter in 
the village, and, when we had found a pleasant halting 
place in the wood, we encamped. 

The story is called — 

THE INNKEEPER'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

" In a country town, near the borders of the Black Forest, 
was a small inn very much frequented by locksmiths. 
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carpenters, &c. It was a favourite resort, because the 
host and hostess were kindly honest people. Their 
income, of course, depended upon what the people who 
came to their house consumed, and they took care that 
every thing should be well cooked and good of its kind, 
but they always tried to prevent customers from taking 
more beer than was good for them, though they were not 
always successful. These people had a little daughter, 
a very pretty little girl, eight years of age, called Zetta. 
She was gentle and timid, and when the guests sung 
very loud, and knocked upon the table with their fists 
so that the glasses were often broken, she used to wring 
her hands and say to herself, *Oh! God, make these 
wild people peaceable and quiet, and do not let them 
quarrel.' She was especially terrified if there was any 
fighting and her father had to bring the combatants to 
order. Her mother was very much distressed at the 
child's sensitive nature. * If Zetta were a princess or a 
countess,' said she, * it would be all very well, but here, 
in a country inn, she may weep herself to death if she is 
in tears at every quarrel.' So she set to work to try 
and strengthen the child's nerves. 
" She kept her as much away from the public room as 
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she could, but if there was an accident by which a person 
had received some injury, or if there had been fighting 
and some one was hurt, little Zetta was called to help 
to -wash and bandage the wound. She did it with her 
little gentle, trembling hands, and tears of pity fell fi-om 
her eyes on faces that were disfigured by rage and anger. 
It was a strange contrast. When these rough men 
thought afterwards of the little child, who had laid on 
the plasters and bandages with such a gentle, tender 
hand, they talked about it, and an universal feeling of 
respect arose for the little girl who was so shy and 
sensitive, and yet so brave to help when her assistance 
was required. 

**Time passed in this manner till Zetta was twelve 
years old, when a stranger came to the town, who was 
called Cunold, He was a tall manly looking fellow 
with an open coimtenance, but there was a fierce ex-, 
pression in his dark eyes when any thing irritated him, 
and the smallest word of contradiction produced a 
quarrel which generally terminated in Cunold's oppo- 
nent being laid prostrate upon the floor. Zetta prayed 
as before, * Oh ! God, make this violent man good and 
kmd.* 
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" One day when Cunold, in a very bad temper, entered 
the inn he began to quarrel with a locksmith whom he 
especially disliked. The locksmith was a small, weak 
man, but hot headed and quarrelsome; and the strife 
of words grew to such a pitch that Cunold sprang 
forward to attack his adversary, and he, feeling he had 
no strength to resist, seized a knife from the table and 
plunged it into the breast of his opponent. Cunold sank 
senseless on the floor." 

Marie must finish the story. 



Wmmt^'mon^ Weelu— asfttijbelm. 



Marie musf not, but she will be so kind as to finish it. 

"The hostess, who had seen what had happened 
through the window, called loudly for her daughter, 
*Zetta! Zetta ! help ! draw out the knife!' Pale as death 
the child, scarcely conscious what she did, went into 
the room and with the courage of desperation drew out 
the knife, and threw it far from her. Then other people 
came to her help. Cunold was laid upon a bed and a 
doctor was sent for, and in the meantime wet cloths 
were bound on the wound. The locksmith sat with his 
head on the table, almost senseless with terror, and 
paid no attention to the exhortations of his companion 
that he should make his escape. 

" The doctor shook his head when he saw the wound, 
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and ordered perfect quiet. The hostess undertook to 
nurse the patient, assisted by Zetta : she sat for hours 
every day by the side of the wounded man, who had 
not spoken a word since the fray, whether from want of 
power or want of will, no one knew ; he was, however, 
conscious, as he took the medicines which were ordered. 

" A week passed in this manner, the sick man had 
not uttered k word. Zetta sat by his bedside learning 
her hymns for school and her catechism and texts, when 
one day he made a sign that she should read a chapter 
of the Bible to him. 

" The child started joyfully. She first read a chapter 
and then a hymn ; and this was continued the next day 
and for many successive days. Weeks passed, but 
scarcely a word had Cunold spoken. If Zetta began a 
second chapter he asked her to stop, and then he 
appeared to sink into deep thought. 

"When Cunold was quite recovered he thanked his 
benefactors, and had a long talk with the hostess. 'I 
must go away from this place,' he said, * where I have 
done so much that is bad, and, after some years, I hope 
to return a better man. I shall first go to the locksmith 
and tell him that I bear him no enmity.' He then 
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earnestly entreated the woman that she would never 
ag'ain let Zetta attend upon any such patients. * When 
I think/ continued he, * that this poor child has drawn 
the knife from my breast, I feel my shame and remorse 
redoubled.' 

** Cunold was absent two years. He wrote during the 
-time several letters full of gratitude to the hostess. In 
one of these he said, amongst other things, *I am 
perhaps a more skilful workman than I was, but I am 
not able to get through so much work as formerly. 
That unhappy occurrence has left a weakness, which is 
a fit punishment for the manner in which I abused the 
powers of health and strength. My long confinement 
worked a great change in me. When I saw that child 
so calm and still, sitting by the; couch of the reckless 
stranger, and knew that it was she who had drawn out 
the knife from the wound, I thought again and again 
what a blessed thing a pure heart must be, and I deter- 
mined to try to regain what I had so long lost/ 

**Afler two years Cunold came for some da3rs on a visit 
to his old friends. Zetta was now a very pretty girl„ and 
as gentle and pious as ever. Cunold gave the impres&ion 
during his stay of having become a steady, good- 
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hearted, cheerful man. Every one liked him and 
regretted his departure. As he took leave of the hostess 
he whispered to her, * in a few years I must be the inn- 
keeper's son or my heart will break.* " 

Well, Marie, " how do you like my tale ?" 

" I have liked it very well, but though it was amusing 
enough, a proper story should begin merrily and end 
merrily, and yours never do." 

" Not merry enough !" How hard it is to please some 
people; but I will try to satisfy you, you little meny 
grumbling person. 

At this Aunt Susanna kissed me and was quite kind. 

Yesterday there was a fearful tempest. I should have 
liked to have crept under the sofa that I might not see 
the lightning, but Mamma took my hand and said kindly, 
" does my Marie remember that the all-powerfiil God 
in heaven, who rules the storm, is not only our Lord 
but also our Father ?*' This made me calmer, but I held 
Mamma's hand in mine. 

The lightning struck a beautiful fir tree in the wood, 
and we have been to look at it. 

This is enough for to-day. 



tE^mtu^tbir'H Wittk.—miH1^tinh 






This last week has brought many good things. A 
letter from dear Papa announcing that he will return 
home next week, and a letter from Mr. Flohr, which I 
shall copy here, as then it will certainly not be lost. 
" Dear Wilhelm, — ^Your letter and the cigars which 
arrived together were joyfriUy received. The desire to 
give pleasure to others you have inherited from your 
"parents, and though the expression does not sound 
" well when applied to a man, in my heart I call this 
" disposition lovely. 

" I told Otto that our quarters were to be changed, 
" and we have had a march of fifty miles. Believe me, 
"this march in the heat and dust is no joke ; the last 

"day's journey before we reached B was very 

" trying. The officers helped the men as much as they 
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" could, Still it was but little. Several carried the knap- 
" sacks of some of the weaker men for miles, and we all 
*** suffered much. We halted a quarter of a mile off the 
*** city and brushed our coats and shoes, that we might 
"look imposing when we entered the streets. "What 
" will not vanity do ! 

" Many an exhausted man stroked his beard and 
" roused himself to walk erect through the town, and we 
" heard the people exclaim, * what a splendid battalion.' 
■** This was a little refreshing. 

*' The first lieutenant in my regiment is a very hand- 
" some man, about thirty years of age. He has seen a 
" great deal of life, and has probably been often favoured 
" by fortune. I was billetted with him and seven of my 
" comrades for the same quarters. He beckoned to me 
"to follow him, saying, *come with me and be quick 

for I am nearly mad with the heat.' We all went on 

at a quick march for a considerable distance, and at 

last reached a large and handsome house. 

" The lieutenant seemed relieved at the sight. * Ah !' 
^* said he with a contented expression. 

" The verandah before the house was pleasantly cool, 
"but a rather cross looking elderly lady met us, and 
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"without paying any attention to our officer, desired to 
** see otir papers. 

** ^ Be so good madam/ said the lieutenant, * as to show 
** me my room quickly, for I am tired to death/ 

** * You cannot remain here, it must be a mistake, we 
** cannot receive officers/ * Here is my order !' 

** * That may be, but I tell you it will not do/ At 
** these words she made a sign to us to follow, and walked 
" off the verandah. 

"The blood mounted to the officer's forehead, and 
" like a madman he rushed past her, and accidentally 
"pushed her down. It happened so suddenly that I 
" believe he was frightened, but without looking again 
" at his fallen enemy, he tore open a door and took pos- 
" session of a charming room. 

" I helped the lady to rise. She seemed very much dis- 
"turbed, but showed me and my fellow soldiers our 
" quarters without alluding to the accident. 

" An hour later I was summoned by the officer, and 
" found that two very nice rooms had been given to him. 
" He had changed his dress and was lying upon a sofa. 

" As I entered he burst out laughing, and I laughed 
" too. * Indeed, Flohr, it was too absurd. I ran the old 
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" lady down like an insane being. But I was in such a 
"passion I could have overturned a whole regiment. 
" Many a man will get good quarters here now, and not 
"know whom he has to thank for them/ 

" He enquired whether the victim of his wrath was 
" injured at all, and when I told him she was not, he 
" said, * I would willingly apologize and make the morose 
" old thing a present, but it would not do, my successors 
" would have to suffer for it, as she would expect them 
" to be as foolish. No, there is nothing to be done.' 

" I thought that Otto would be delighted with this in- 

" cident, for in a similar situation , who knows ? I 

" certainly involuntarily thought of him. 

" We are here for a time, but expect further orders 
*^ daily. In the evening I smoke your cigars, and of 
** course think of you. I enclose a note for your Mamma. 
"A thousand greetings to Otto and Marie, and re- 
" member me also to the servants. Farewell, my dear 
" young friend. My next letter will be to Otto. — Flohr." 

Otto was, as Mr. Flohr had expected, delighted with 
the contents of the letter, but he said, " I certainly should 
have knocked a man down in a similar predicament; but 
a woman / no, that would be rather too mad." 



tEDtontte^ourtj^ Wittk--^tto. 



Again my turn to write. How time flies ! 

Another white monday. Herr Reward wished to go 
to the neighbouring town to meet a ftiend, and asked 
Mamma if he could have one of the riding horses. 

Mamma looked rather perplexed. " Would you not 
prefer driving ?" asked she. I believe she was 
afraid of his being thrown off the horse. Herr Reward, 

m 

however, persisted in his first request, and the oldest 
and steadiest horse was saddled for him. He rode off 
like a person not used to riding, that is to say, he held 
himself too upright. Wilhelm and I finished our lessons 
and then had a delightful afternoon, for Mamma ordered 
dinner early, and then we all drove to the gamekeeper's 
cottage in the wood. The two youngest of the Pastor's 

K 
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children went with us. The little boy soon fell asleep, 
and as we were sapng that the last time we went we 
had taken cojGFee at the cottage, he raised up his head, 
and in a sleepy tone asked, " had you any biscuits with 
it?" which made us all laugh. 

How pleasant it is in the wood : how free, and fresh, 
and joyous. This was an important day for me, as I 
determined quite seriously to be a forester. 

I must have some employment which will give me free 
exercise in the woods and fields. It is better for me not 
to be a soldier : I am too impetuous and wild for that 

The good stout gentleman thought differently, and 
said it would be very good for me to be obliged to obey, 
but I shall not have every thing my own way, even if I am 
a forester, and I may have to handle arms a little, I 
must learn to shoot. There shall be no better shot than 
I in the whole country. It is wonderful how subdued I 
always feel in the woods. Every thing seems so quiet 
and sacred. 

It was a pity that the gamekeeper and his wife were 
both from home. Only a boy and a maid servant were 
in the cottage. We chose our halting place upon a 
hill overlooking a little valley. A rushing sbream flows 
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through the valley and forms, here and there, little 
waterfalls, not much resembling Niagara. 

The boy helped to carry wood up the hill and we 
made a fire. Marie and the little Pastors had the charge 
of a small box entrusted to them by Mamma, and though 
it certainly was not heavy, they made a great fuss 
about it. Aunt Susanna carried what she called 
" Mamma's sofa," that means two cushions, with which 
she made a raised and comfortable seat ; but she might 
have spared herself the trouble as we had already got 
both a table and a bench. We had great fun in making 
the coffee, and when it was ready. Mamma said, " now 
give me the box." It was full of delicious cakes and 
wafers, so we had a regular feast. When this was 
finished we sat still for some time listening to the songs 
and calls of the birds. Since I feel the woods will be 
my future home, I love them more than ever. I shall 
write no more to-day. 

Tuesday. — ^We were not home till late last evening, 
and Mamma's first question was, " is Herr Reward come 
back ?" The answer was, " No !" Very soon, however, we 
saw him coming on foot. Mamma was quite alarmed 
as she looked firom the balcony, for she thought he had 
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met with some disaster. The coachman went to him 
and asked after the horse. "What horse?'* "The 
horse you rode into town this morning." "The horse! 
It must be in the town still." 

Mamma put an end to this conversation by asking 
Herr Reward to come in, as he must be very warm. 
She then gave orders that the horse should be sent for. 
Aunt Susanna was quite excited. "Well," she said, 
" it is too hard that we may not laugh at such things as 
these," and forthwith she laughed to her heart's content- 
Mamma smiled. "You are an incorrigible child. A 
very absent person is always laughable, and there is no 
harm in being amused if we can distinguish between 
the person and the thing: I mean if we canlaugh without 
losing sight of proper respect. My dear boys, when 
your Papa was here and I was talking to him about 
Herr Reward's peculiarities, he replied, ^ Herr Reward 
is a very learned, pious, and upright man, that is 
sufficient. My noble sons must not expect always to have 
their tutor and their dearest friend united in the same 
person. They must accustom themselves early to bear 
things which do not please them. If on account of these 
little weaknesses they do not behave to Herr Reward 
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with the deference which is his due, I shall have to 
speak very seriously to them on the subject.' " 

Mamma sent to ask Herr Reward what refreshment 
he would like, but he declined every thing and shut 
himself in his room. Poor man! he was troubled about 
the horse. The next morning Aunt Susanna said, " I 
hope Herr Reward has forgotten to open the door of 
his study, and if so we will have another merry day." 

The door, however, was open, but Herr Reward made 
long pauses in the lessons, and I believe he was still think- 
ing of the horse. I should have liked to have told him that 
it was safe in the stable. The day passed very quietly. 

Wednesday. — ^A very unlucky day. Mamma had 
promised to go with us for a long walk, and just as we 
were all ready and Mamma was taking her parasol, a 
carriage drove up to the door and our neighbour, Mr. 
Roder, got out. Mamma immediately took off her 
bonnet. We were all so vexed that we remained standing. 
Herr Roder is an old man and does not see very well. 
After the first greeting he put on his spectacles, and 
said, "you young people were going for a walk, so be 
off and joy go with you, I will stay with your Mamma." 

We set out very much depressed. Aunt Susanna ran 
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to her room and soon returned, laughing, with a yard 
measure in her hand. " I want to see how long your 
faces are," said she. 

Thursday. — ^Mamma seized the opportunity at break- 
fast of showing how salutary disappointments might be. 
" Yes," said Aunt Susanna, " they are to the moral sense 
what bitter medicines are to the health. We swallow 
them down but they certainly are not pleasant." 

" We must expect the disagreeables of life as well as 
the pleasures," returned Mamma. " We are wanderers 
upon earth, and as such must have evil hours as well as 
good ones." 

Christian came in the evening and had a lesson in 
gymnastics. He brought his drawings for us to look at. 
Afterwards we walked to the mill with him, as it was a 
long time since we had been there. The miller gave us 
cherries, and sent a little branch covered with fruit for 
Marie. 

Friday. — ^A letter from Papa; he is coming home 
next week. When Aunt Susanna heard the good news, 
she exclaimed, " we must celebrate the day with cherry 
cake and whipped cream." Let me manage it : Mamma 
can deny us nothing to-day. But when Mamma heard 
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of her scheme, she said, '^ one joy is enough. You have 
this happy news, you need no cake." Aunt Susanna, 
however, did not like to give up the cherry cake, and 
begged of Mamma to relent. " My dear child," said 
Mamma at last, ^^ if you had not learnt cooking in a very 
giddy manner, you would have known that we cannot 
have a cherry cake and whipped cream ready in an 
hour. To-morrow is also a day. Be content." 

Sunday. — Cherry cake day, of course. I had, however, 
a little misfortune. Just as I had been helped to a large 
slice of cake my attention was attracted to Herr Reward, 
and with a jerk of my hand I threw cake and plate 
under the table. I did not venture to pick them up, 
because I knew Mamma would not allow it. She did 
not appear to observe any thing, but I had no more 
cake. Auntie, Wilhelm, and Marie, gave me pitying 
looks but said nothing : at last Marie burst into tears. 
** What are you crying for, Marie ?" said Mamma. Marie 
dried her tears and said, ^^ must poor Otto go without 
his cake ?" " Otto had a piece of cake, Marie, but you 
see he is a bad manager, and has thrown it under the 
table, — ^that is his affair." In the evening, nevertheless, 
I had a good piece of cake. 



Ctoentg^Wft WLt^.—MuxU. 



Hurrah! victory! I have a letter from Mr. Flohr. 
"When Aunt opened the post-bag my brothers were 
looking on and saying, " no letter for me ? No letter for 
me ?" I was standing by the window watching the little 
sparrows, who were eating the pigeons* food, when I 
heard Aunt Susanna say, "here is a letter for," she 
held the letter high up in the air, " for Marie." 

My brothers thought she was joking and laughed, but 
she was in earnest. O ! such a nice letter. I took my 
tscissors and cut round the seal, as Mamma always does. 
Otto got out of patience and gave me a tap, but I was 
so glad to have my letter that I did not notice it. This 
is the letter : — 

" My dear little Marie, — ^When you have received 
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a kind present from any one, it is natural to think of 
the giver when we make use of it. This has been the 
case with the chocolate, and I have thought of you 
"kindly and thankfully. 

Now you will say, ah ! the poor Flohr! he has been 
suffering from fatigue and want, what can have been 
" the matter ? I will tell you all. 

"You will have heard from Wilhelm that I was 
"quartered in a fine, large house, where I managed 
"pretty well, though I had to share my apartments with 
"three comrades. We must accustom ourselves to such 
" things, and can do it so much the more easily, because 
" we really are better off here than we may be in our next 
" quarters. We leave in three days, and our old hostess 
"regrets our departure because *we,' as she says, *are 
" proper kind of people, and his honour, the officer, may 
" also be very pleasant when you are accustomed to his 
"ways.' At this conclusion it was difficult to help 
"laughing. 

" We left before I finished my letter, and marched 
"through villages and small towns, till we arrived at 
" the rather dreary part of the country in which we 
" now are located. The nearest town is six miles dis- 
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'^ taut. You would not like this place at all : the houses 
are poor and dirty, the gardens neglected, there is 
scarcely a flower or tree to be seen. The inhabitants 
of the village seem well meaning but not intelligent, 
and take little pride either in themselves or their 
'^ houses. You should have seen how I and my comrades 
" set to work to sweep and scour and brush the rooms 
"which were allotted us. Now they are tolerably com- 
" fortable. 

" Our Colonel is a splendid old man, but he do(3s not 
^' like dispensing with the comforts of life. 

^^ He has always been kind to me, and sends for me to 
" play chess with him sometimes in the evening. When 
" I was with him the night before last, he said, * such a 
"life as we lead here, Flohr, is really a horrible invenr 
" tion. I call it an invention because every thing might 
"be so different. We ought to have clean and pleasant 
" dwellings provided. And think of the food ! My ser- 
" vant can cook, but there is nothing to be had. If he 
" can get an old hen, which I cannot possibly bite, he 
" thinks himself a marvel, and me an extremely fortunate 
** man. To-morrow is my birthday, and I have always 
" been accustomed to celebrate it by drinking chocolate 
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" in remembrance of former days ; in remembrance of a 

" mother's love. To-morrow ; but I must not think 

'* of it.' 

" *Do you like milk chocolate, Colonel,' said I. ' Milk!* 
" — ^the word seemed to stick in his throat. 'Really, 
" Flohr, I gave you credit for more sense .1 drink mill^ 
" chocolate. No ! Learn once for all, a sensible man drinks 
" chocolate boiled in water, with eggs beat up. B-r-r-r-r, 
" milk chocolate !' Now you know the fate of your cho- 
"colate, my dear little Marie; the refreshment you had 
" destined for your friend when in need. You see I am 
" young and can bear the hardships of life more easily, 
" so let the old man have it. I had at first intended to 
" have prepared the chocolate myself, but afterwards I 
" thought it better to give it to the Colonel's servant, 
" so, early in the morning, I took out the chocolate cakes 
" and desired him to prepare some for his master. 

" The Colonel sent for me an hour or two after. * I 
" must thank you very much said he, it was quite a sur- 
" prise. It seems the privates in the grenadier corps take 
" their chocolate with them, while their poor Colonel h£is 
** nothing of the kind.' I told him the history of my 
" chocolate. He laughed, saying, * the child will be very 
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" angry with me ; an old fellow with a grey beard will 
" seem like a sort of scarecrow to her. You must write 
" and tell her that when I go home I will send her my 
" thanks, with the loveliest doll that money can procure.* 
Now you may rejoice, Marie, for what the Colonel 

promises he will perform. Duty calls, so I must say 
"farewell. My most affectionate remembrance to all 
" your home party. Adieu, dear little Marie. My best 
"wishes are with you. Your friend. — ^Flohr." 

No ! I am not angry that the old Colonel has had the 
chocolate, because he will now certainly be still more 
kind to good Mr. Flohr.'* 

In a week Papa will be here. What joy ! 

I cannot write any more. 



Ctoente^J^tjTt]^ Witf^^-'WiiSbtlm. 



Otto has been talking to me of his intention of being a 
keeper of the forests, I am so sorry ; it will keep us so 
far apart, I told him how often I had thought about 
our being in the same government office, " What were 
you thinking of: did you wish to be my chief, or shall I 
be yours ?" This vexed me rather, for I am the eldest, 
but I controlled myself, and said, " that will be for the 
one who has learnt the most." " Yes," said Otto, " or 
for the one who has the best luck." We talked a good 
deal on the subject, and both felt sad. " See," said I, 
" we should both lose so much if we were not together 
at school and at college. Two brothers are bom fiiends, 
and each knows upon whom he has to rely in sickness, 
in sorrow, and in death. If we are together we can 
never feel deserted." 
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" Yes," said Otto, " if it could be managed: but for me 
there is not freedom enough. I could not accustom 
myself to sit at a desk, when I see the sportsman in the 
wood so strong and bright, his green cap on his head, 
his gun on his shoulder, his sword at his side, I feel that 
is the life for me. O I how freely we breatiie in the fresh 
air. Think of that and follow me to the woods. You 
may stick a pen behind your ear even there, but it will 
be to clean your gun with." 

" Papa would not like it : indeed I am sure your choice 
will not please him at all. I should make a bad sports- 
man, for I never willingly kill an animal. I might do 
it as a duty but never as a pleasure." 

" A real, proper hunt must be a pleasure," said Otto ; 
"but I should like a tiger or wild bufi&lo himt best 
Let us not talk any more about it. Papa must decide." 

I cannot bear to think that a time may come when 
Otto and I shall not always be together. No one can 
ever be such a dear friend to me, and I do not think 
that he would get on well without me. If I knew that 
he was quite happy I might console myself, but if he 
were sad and I could not go to him — ^that would be too 
much. 
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Otto has got himself into a good deal of trouble this 
week. The day before yesterday, Herr Reward was in 
a very absent state during the history lesson, and history 
is Otto's favourite study. The subject was the seven 
years' war. Otto was in a great state of excitement. He 
might have been Frederick the Great, at least. Herr 
Reward was extremely cool and deliberate, and kept 
making long pauses just in the most interesting parts. 
Otto, who had some tablets in his hand, worked himself 
up into such a state of irritation that I thought he would 
have broken them. 

At last, when Herr Reward stopped in the middle of 
a victory, Otto threw the tablets violently upon the 
ground from mere passion. In a moment Herr Reward 
had seized my noble brother by the collar and turned 
him out of the room. I believe Otto could have been 
scarcely more amazed by an earthquake than by such 
a finale. 

Herr Reward then seated himself again and went on 
calmly with the lesson. As soon as it was . over he 
opened the door, told Otto to come in, and gave him 
such difficult stuns in arithmetic to work that he was 
soon cooled down. 
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When we left the room. Otto said, ^^ I do not complain 
of this ; I have never liked Herr Reward so well as to- 
day. Take my books for a moment, I will go back to 
him and tell him I am sorry." 

When he returned I said, " well, how did it go off?" 

" O badly enough. Herr Reward seemed to have for- 
gotten the whole affair. I had much rather he had told 
me I was a passionate blockhead, and then dismissed 
me kindly because I came to him as a penitent sinner, 
but he does not understand. Mr. Flohr would have been 
much more angry, but then he would have been kind 
afterwards." 

Aimt Susanna, who has always some joke on hand, 
now helps herself to a glass of water at dessert, and 
dexterously flips it into my face, or Otto's. Marie, who 
would willingly have received it all, seldom gets even a 
drop, because she sits next to Mamma. We all take it 
quietly not to stop the ftm. 

Yesterday afternoon, Marie said, "see how pretty 
Auntie looks in her white dress, may I go and gather 
some roses from our garden to make her a beautiful 
wreath ?" 

Otto and I went with her and gathered a basket fiill 
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of lovely pink and red roses, which Marie twined into 
a wreath. When it was ready we went to find Auntie. 
She was in the garden seated on the edge of the basin 
at the fountain, leaning her head against the iron work 
which surrounded it. This viork is very old and is very 
artistically wrought; it supports a beautiful little dome. 
Marie climbed upon the stone and placed the wreath on 
Aunt Susanna's head. "O!" cried Marie, "now you 
are lovely." Aunt laughed, and turning to us said, " do 
not you admire me too, you ungallant boys?" And as she 
spoke she took some roses which were left in the basket, 
and, dipping them into the water, sprinkled our faces 
very liberally. The trial was too great for Otto : he also 
took some roses, and now began a contest. At first the 
sprinkling was moderate, but increased by degrees to 
regular splashes of water. Marie kept running between 
them crying, "iO ! Auntie, sprinkle me a little please, I 
will not return it." I kept quiet, only occasionally 
warning Otto not to forget himself. On a sudden we 
heard Mamma's voice, "Otto! Susanna!" they looked 
at each other somewhat confounded, " come here you 
two culprits," cried Mamma. Of course they were 
obliged to go. Mamma was sitting under the trees at 

L 
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work^ and, when Aunt Susanna appeared dripping before 
her, she said, '^ go into the house and change your dress, 
or you will certainly take cold." Aunt did not require 
to be told twice but ran off, and Otto would have been 
thankAil if he could have gone with her. "You are not 
so delicate/' said Mamma, " so you can stay. I should 
have stopped you sooner. Otto," continued she, " but I 
wished to see how far you would go, and you went much 
too far. A boy with whom a girl plays, or a man with 
whom she jests, should never forget himself so far as to 
be rough. I thought you had too much of the knightly 
feeling to be led into any want of courtesy. There are 
boys who will consider any little jest from a girl as an 
excuse for vulgar rudeness; but I knew my son did not 
think so, and therefore I thought I might trust him." 

Otto was very much ashamed. Mamma gave him her 
hand. " Let the remembrance of this day be a warning," 
said she ; " mirth and humour embellish life, and those 
endowed with them must not be taken up too sharply." 

"I know that Susanna is not vexed with you, and 
indeed has, strictly speaking, no right to be so, but still 
I say you went much too far." 

" Believe me, my dear son, there is a great charm, in 
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either a boy or a man, when you feel that you can jest 
with them in perfect safety: it is the touchstone of 
character and breeding/* 

Aunt Susanna came back when she had changed her 
dress, and going up to Otto said, "are you vexed with me 
because I have got you into trouble ?" Mamma laughed. 
" See, Otto," said she, " so amiable is the disposition of 
woman that it makes them even too lenient." 

This afternoon we are going to the parsonage. 
Mamma would have had the Pastor's children here, but 
we like going there so much. It is such a pleasant 
change, the way of life is so different. There every 
thing is so frugal and simple, and yet so nice and good 
and so freely given. The children are as hospitable as 
the parents, and as pleased when we enjoy ourselves. 
The eldest girl always makes cakes for us, and the 
little ones jump for joy, but more for us than for them- 
selves. 

I got up early to write as I must put my herbal in 
order. 



Z^omtji'Sit^tntb Witf^*—0tto. 



Last Sunday the pastor preached on the denial of Peter, 
That subject always goes to my heart ; that one could be 
so confident and take a vow with such conviction, and 
yet not keep it ! When I read in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
the words, "The Lord looked upon him:" and again, 
" Peter went out and wep^ bitterly," I always feel inclined 
to^cry myself. I have very little compassion generally 
for a man who does not keep his word, but so much for 
Peter. Poor Peter, you believed your faith so strong, 
and yet you were weak and timid ; but perhaps it was 
this sad experience which made your faith so strong in 
after times. 

Monday. — ^A very ordinary day : work, play, and a 
little battle with my brother, who took upon himself to 
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find fault with Frederick the Great. I was obliged to 
throw a lance for him, and the heroic spirit of the great 
king was with me, for I remained the victor. 

Tuesday. — ^We received the satisfactory intelligence 
that Papa would be with us on Sunday : there was joy 
in the whole house. The walks in the woods are being 
cleared, and the house and garden put in order. Marie, 
with Christian's help, is erecting a triumphal arch in our 
garden : the bow is already formed, and is about up to 
Papa's waist. We can pardon Marie's want of thought, 
but that Christian should make such a blunder! He 
ought to have a thrashing, to teach him to use his sense 
a little better. 

Wilhelm is extremely amused by their childishness, 
and entreats me not to disturb them. 

Wednesday. — ^This morning a vagrant family passed 
by our house, they were being conveyed back to their 
native village. It was a sad sight. There was a picture 
of such a family at a shop which used to interest Mr. 
Flohr very much, and we have often stopped to look at 
it with him. It represents a winter landscape, on rather a 
desolate spot, covered with snow : the wife— ^who has a 
nice face, though worn and sad, — carries the youngest 
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child on her back, and is leading one by the hand. An 
elder girl follows, carrying some of their goods, whilst 
the husband — an idle, intoxicated man, with his hands 
in his pockets — walks near the woman. Poverty, 
hunger, and cold are legibly depicted on all their faces. 

"See," Mr. Flohr used to say, "the expression in 
those faces : the man, the woman, the children, what 
truth ; how plainly is to be seen what they thought and 
suffered." 

The family we saw resembled the picture in almost 
every particular. 

All were in rags, but, and this interested Mamma for 
the woman, in clean rags. We would gladly have helped 
them, but, alas ! we had no money. Mamma sent to our 
farmer's wife for some of her children's old clothes, pro- 
mising to replace them by new ones. The worn clothes 
were given to the poor children, and also a complete 
dress for the poor woman. 

Wilhelm, Marie, and I stood with empty hands, though 
we would so willingly have helped them. 

We entreated Mamma to lend us some money to give 
secretly to the woman, that she might not return quite 
as a beggar to her home, but have something with 
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which to begin life afresh. Mamma refused absolutely. 
"You are bad managers," she said, "you spend all your 
money and then wish to run into debt ; from me you 
will have nothing." As we looked very disconsolate, 
Mamma said at last, " I will make you one offer : you 
know that the fair in N will take place in a fort- 
night, you always go there, and I give you a certain sum 
of money to spend ; if you wish to give this to the woman 
I will advance it. But remember you will not have 
another penny for the fair from me, and I shall tell your 
Papa that he must not give you any. If you make a 
sacrifice it must be a genuine renunciation; but you 
need not make it. Now consider and decide." 

That was a hard nut to crack. We wrung our hands 

mentally, for the fair at N is the great festival of the 

year. Marie was the first to decide. " I will give the 
money," said she. Wilhelm and I sighed deeply enough 
to have moved a heart of stone ; but to give the woman 
nothing because we wished to have a pleasure, that was 
really too despicable, so we also yielded. 

When Mamma gave us the money, I said, " that 
vagabond fellow first makes his wife and children 
wretched, and then us." 
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Mamma laughed aloud. " Remember, my good Otto, 
that thp first token of a vagabond nature in never having 
any ready money. Be a better manager my son, and 
then you will be able to help both yourself and others to 
pleasant days." 

When, however, we gave the poor woman the money 
we forgot both fair and sacrifice. " Tell no one," said 
I to her, " that you have any money." She understood 
me, for he eyes filled with tears, and she shook her head. 
" How sad for a wife to be ashamed of her husband," I 
said, in talking to Wilhelm afterwards. " You always tell 
me that you intend to marry when you get a post under 
government, and yet see what misery may come 
fi-om it, — ^those poor children !" He turned to me with a 
look of astonishment. " But, Otto, am I likely to be a 
vagabond, and gamble and drink !" He was right, it 
was very stupid of me, and we both laughed. We agreed 
not to say another word about the fair or the money, as 
that would be very mean-spirited. 

Thursday. — ^A day full of important business ; for as 
soon as lesson hours were over I wrote a long letter to 
Mr. Flohr. Letters make me at once glad and sorry. 
I hope I shall soon get an answer. I believe one must 
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be quite young thoroughly to care about having letters; 
grown-up people do not seem to think nearly so much 
about them. 

Friday. — ^Dear Grrandmamma came quite unexpect- 
edly, and Mamma and Aunt Susanna almost carried her 
into the house. She can only stay two days, as she is 
on her way to visit her only sister once more : this sister 
is the eldest and is not able to travel. 

Grrandmamma is such a beautiful old lady, and looks 
so dignified. We kissed her hands with so much love that 
she was quite pleased and affected. To all of us she 
brought presents. Wilhelm and I had some charming 
books ; Marie all kinds of doll's furniture and a dress 
for herself ; Mamma and Aunt beautiful bracelets. 
Grandmamma misses Mr. Flohr very much, for Herr 
Reward, partly from absence of mind and partly from 
sh3niess, does not enter into any conversation with her. 
She gave Wilhelm and. me a travelling case for Mr. 
Flohr which contains a great deal in a small space, 
and said, "send it to him at my expense." Kind 
Grandmamma ! 

Saturday. — ^The day passed very quietly, we only 
lived for Grandmamma and did not go beyond the 
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grounds. We showed our gardens, which she thought 
very nicely kept, and gave us three dollars to buy shrubs 
and seeds. So now we have a garden fond for the first 
time. 



CtDrnts^etgi^tib Witi^*^Mdiviu 



Grandmamma is gone. She went to church with us in 
the morning, and her travelling carriage took her up 
after service. Mamma was afraid she would be fatigued, 
but she said, " on the contrary, I wish to take strength 
with me on the way. Listen, my dear children, I will 
give you a pretty verse." 

** Go not without a staff through snow, 
Go not without a helm to sea ; 
And never without God's holy word 
In home or exi'le should you be." 

"Ah!" said Wilhelm, "that verse is by Riickert." 
Grrandmamma nodded approvingly, "so you know his 
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works ; then you will be the more able to remember and 
apply this." 

Aunt Susanna had a long conversation with Grand- 
mamma, in the course of which she said how much she 
wished to learn the art of cooking thoroughly, as she 
could not forget that once, when there was a question of 
cherry cake and whipped cream, she had been reproached 
with having "run giddily through the kitchen." 
" Besides," added she, " I do not like that the working- 
classes should think of us as people who can do nothing 
and wish to do nothing. I can assure you that I am 
never quite idle, and if it were my duty to earn my 
livelihood by digging, or any other labour, I would do it 
with my whole might. In my present position, however, 
I wish to learn any thing that you will allow me." 

Ghrandmamma agreed to Auntie's learning cookery, 
and gave her some money to buy aprons, " for," said she 
smiling, " the additional expense might get your finances 
into disorder." 

"Ah! Mamma, they are never in a very brilliant 
state." 

" I am sorry to hear that, for you have a sufficient 
allowance, Susanna. Show me your account book." 
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Aunt brought it, and Grandmamma must have found 
many things in it that pleased her, for she kissed Aunt 
Susanna, but said, "you must manage your expenses 
better, and remember the time when your allowance is 
due, as it is not well to be without money. Now I 
must see whether I cannot bring your affairs into order* 
This year must have five quarters for you, so there is the 
allowance for the fifth." 

Aunt jtmiped and danced about the room. " O !"^ 
cried she, " now I will be a pattern of discretion." 

" That I confidently rely upon," said Grandmamma. 
"I will tell you how I passed through my cooking 
experiences." 

" I was sixteen years of age, and I was visiting my 
Grandmother, who was rich, and kept a man-cook or 
chef as we say now. I was at that time a very elegant 
young lady, but, nevertheless, I was to learn to cook. 
Fine cambric aprons were made for me, and the cook 
was told that he was to give me instruction in his art. 
The great day arrived. I can see myself now in a pink 
muslin dress and snow white apron. I thought how 
astonished everybody would be at seeing the young lady 
in the kitchen. The maidservants did in fact stop their 
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work for a moment to look at me. The cook received 
me politely. 

"I had intended to look on whilst the cakes and 
pastry were made, to see how the fruit was preserved 
and the jellies cleared, and I might perhaps, myself, 
deign to peel an orange or a lemon. 

" *■ Can I see some sweet dishes made now?' asked I. 

" * Not yet, my lady, it is too soon for the pastry ; will 
you have the goodness, in the mean time to pluck these 
little birds?' So saying, he put some Leipzig larks 
before me, which had just been sent to my Grandmother 
as a present. 

" I was petrified and quite doubtful as to what I ought 
to do; but my Grandmother was a very determined 
person, and I thought she might have arranged every 
thing with the cook. 

" I was obliged, humbly, to ask for instruction, for I 
was very awkward at first: the little feathers flew into 
my face and on to my hair, and I was in a sad state. 
After three hours I made my escape, and went to my 
Grrandmother to tell her what I had done. * I always 
said,' she remarked, *that Ketzler was a very sensible 
man. You will learn something of him, and I 
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shall enjoy the little birds that my Charlotte has 
plucked/ 

" When these appeared at table I felt very strange : 
for the first time in my life I had assisted in preparing 
the dinner. 

" Grandmamma took up two of the larks and looked 
at them : ' very nicely plucked/ said she, * and it is not 
an easy thing to do.' I felt quite proud. 

" Afterwards, the pastry, in which I also had had a 
hand, was brought in, and I partook of it with such 
evident satisfaction that Grandmamma said, 'let that 
dish be kept for Fraulein Charlotte, she likes it so much.' 
You know that when you children come to me, you 
often say how good and well-flavoured the dishes are at 
my table ; that is because Grandmamma understands 
how things should be made and can teach others. I am 
glad that my Susanna has such good intentions, and 
listen my daughter, if you have no Leipzig larks at hand, 
pluck patiently an old hen or a goose." 

To-day, to-day Papa is coming, and I have a triumphal 
arch ready for him ! 



Ctontts^^mtl) Witf^.—WUtbtlm. 



Papa appeared quite unexpectedly before noon. Mamma 
hastened to meet him and cried, laughing, " this is much 
too early, I have not a good dinner prepared." " Never 
mind," said Papa, " the joy of seeing you all will satisfy 



me. 



Towards evening we went into the garden, and Marie 
led Papa in triumph to her arch. 

"This is for you," said she, jumping for joy. Papa 
took his handkerchief from his pocket, and spreading it 
on the ground, crept through the triumphal arch. Marie 
looked astonished. "Ah!" said she, "the arch is too 
low." We all laughed aloud, but Papa kissed Marie, 
saying, " it is rather difficult to get through, that I can- 
not deny, but I was never so honoured before, and I 
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thank you very much/' Marie looked a little ashamed, 
but still very happy. She gave Otto and me a push 
with her elbow, and said, " it is very fine for you great 
boys to laugh; you have prepared nothing to receive 
Papa, and I have at least worked hard." 

When Papa heard that Christian had assisted Marie 
in erecting the arch, he gave him a dollar for his saving 
box. 

The fair at N was drawing near. Otto and I had 

not spoken of it, but we understood each other's looks. 
On the eve of the day Papa said, " Wilhelm, tell Hein- 
rich to have the open carriage and four at the door at 
eight o'clock, you will all certainly wish to go to the 
fair." "You also," said he, turning to Aunt Susanna. 
Aunt threw a compassionate glance on us as she said, 
"yes, I shall be delighted." Herr Reward was. also 
asked, and he too was willing to go. 

Auntie whispered to me, " I hope we shall not lose 
him." 

Papa was listening, and in joke made a threatening* 
movement towards Aimtie. 

When I took leave of Mamma in the morning, she 
looked earnestly into my eyes as if she would have said, 

M 
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do you understand your Mother ? Do you see that it is 
for your good that she does not relent ? 

I kissed Mamma's dear hand even more tenderly than 
usual. Herr Reward kept us waiting so long that it 
was almost nine o'clock before we started. Papa said to 
Aunt, laughing, " now bring them all safe back again." 

She shrugged her shoulders. " I cannot take any re- 
sponsibility." 

We were very merry during the drive. All along the 
road were people dressed in all their finery, who were on 
their way to the town. We took some very tired child- 
ren into the carriage. 

As we had four horses the coachman did not object, 
and they were not heavy. 

Aunt Susanna asked them their names, their ages, and 
what they intended to buy. One answered, "rolls." 
What, no sugar dolls, no bon-bons ? The elder boy did 
not answer, but opened his hand and showed their 
Pfennigs.* This was answer enough. They were going 
quite alone, for their father and mother had gone early 
in order to sell vegetables and poultry. 

* Less than our farthing. 



(\ 
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When we alighted Herr Reward took the little boys 
and said he would show them the way to the fair. Otto 
and I followed, with Auntie and Marie at a little 
distance. 

Herr Reward took the children to a cake shop, and 
gave them a liberal supply : he also gave to each a little 
plate, and a box of toys.. Otto and I walked by them in 
silence. We were quite moved to see Herr Reward act 
like other men. Otto whispered to me, " I believe it has 
occurred to Herr Reward to remember that he was once 
a child, and is still young : I should like him to enjoy 
himself thoroughly to-day." 

This good wish received its reward immediately, for 
Herr Reward looked at us and asked, "will you not 
buy any thing ?" We said, " no." " Why not ?" " We 
have no nloney." Herr Reward said nothing, but in the 
next booth he bought some delicious cakes and gave 
them to us : he also gave some to Aunt Susanna and to 
Marie. 

Marie was delighted. Aunt Susanna whispered, " this 
is very pleasant, but Herr Reward believes that I am 
just such a needy wretch as you are ; remember, however, 
that you must not use such expressions though I may." 
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Marie had just begun to eat her cakes when suddenly 
something seemed to occur to her. 

" Dear Aunt, ought I to eat cakes ? Mamma certainly 
did not intend that we should have any treat." " Mamma 
did not wish that you should spend money, simple child, 
but she did not wish you all to die of hunger : had this 
been the case I should certainly not have come with you." 

Aunt bought a great many things, some were com- 
missions from Mamma ; some were for herself, and some 
for the little Pastor children, for the servants, and for 
Christian. 

We had to carry them, and to each she gave the thing 
which suited him the least. I had to take ribbons, 
handkerchiefs, and a cap for the housekeeper, — ^whilst 
Marie had a pipe for the old gardener and a stick for 
Christian, &c. 

Herr Reward now left us, and Aunt Susanna told him 
to join us at the hotel at five o'clock, as that was the 
hour we were to return home. 

When all the purchases were finished we had a hot 
luncheon at the hotel, and then walked about the town. 
It was a very bright scene ; everywhere we heard music 
and saw gaily dressed, happy looking people. 
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Punctually at five o'clock we were at the hotel. Herr 
Reward was also there. We all thought he looked very 
pale, and Auntie said, " are you not well ? " No," returned 
he, *^ I feel very uncomfortable." A glass of cold water 
was ordered ; he drank it and we started. On the way 
he grew paler and paler, and Auntie was afraid he was 
going to faint : she offered him Eau de Cologne, but it 

• 

was of no use. Suddenly an idea came to her. " Did 
you dine with your friends ?" asked she. " No !" " Have 
you taken any thing since we left home ?" He thought a 
little: ** no, I did not think of it, and now I remember that 
I came away without any breakfast." Aunt Susanna 
smiled: "then allow me to save your life with your own 
bounty," and she gave him the cakes he had presented 
to her, and which she had put in her travelling bag. 
Herr Reward eat at first like an invalid, but recovered 
himself soon, and laughing said, " we scholars are but 
miserable beings after all. Life lies before us, but we 
do not understand how best to use it." 

Aunt Susanna had a long fnendly talk with him, and, 
when we reached home, she said to Papa, " I have 
accomplished my task, there is not a head missing." 

Papa was very much grieved that Grandmamma had 
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not been able to wait for his return, for he loves her very 
much. " Could she not have stayed ?" he asked Mamma 
again and again, and always received the assurance 
that many circumstances rendered it impossible. Grand- 
mamma wrote from the place where she slept the first 
night, and sent Papa a packet of Nuremburg cakes, 
which are the only cakes he likes. 

In reality he was very much pleased to have them, 
and though he found fault with them at tea time, he 
went on eating piece after piece all the time he was 
grumbling. Mamma laughed heartily and said, *^ I am 
very glad you do not like them, for you would certainly 
have eaten too many if you did." Papa smiled, "of 
course," said he, " as they are here they must be taken 
care of, and brought up at tea time as long as they last" 

We all had some and found them quite delicious. 



Clitrttetl) mitt^.-mto. 



WiLHELM has told about the fair, but he forgot to say- 
that we found a supper prepared for us, which quite re- 
stored Herr Reward to health. Papa insisted upon his 
taking some Madeira, and this little attention seemed to 
afifect him very much, for we saw that he had tears in 
his eyes. 

Monday. — ^We found to-day that there were two small 
Lithuanian ponies coming for us. Papa says they are 
the prettiest little things, both brown, and so exactly 
alike in colour and size that they would make a charm- 
ing pair for a carriage. To comfort Marie we have given 
her both the donkeys, and she is delighted. She took 
a drive with them in the grounds this afternoon, accom- 
panied by all her dolls, with Christian in the back seat, 
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as servants sit behind their masters. When we remarked 
this she was quite angry, and said, " he is my adopted f 
son and not my servant ; he only 'goes with me to take 
care of me because Mamma wishes it." 

Tuesday. — ^Papa gave us our monthly allowance. 
He asked us if we had any debts, and happily we were 
able to say no. 

Wednesday. — Grand inspection day of bootSj shoes, 
brushes, combs, soap, paper, pens, and pencils. All the 
invalided ones were either thrown away or laid on one 
side for a day of great need, as even broken things have 
their value. Wilhelm and I consulted together what 
things we should buy new, and what we should have 
repaired, and divided our money accordingly. We 
intend from this time to give to Mamma every month a 
portion of our allowance to keep for Christian's expenses, 
so that, when more money is required for him, we shall 
have some in hand, — if that shoemaker would not send 
in bills a yard long. 

" Pair of boots soled, 

Pair of boots mended, 

New pair of boots for Mr. Otto, &c." 
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So he goes on, for ever getting rich himself and 
making us poor. I am rather ashamed of having a 
shoemaker who writes so badly and lives in a little 
court, but the truth is that I went to him because he is 
said to be very cheap. 

Thursday. — ^A letter from Mr. Flohr! Here it is, 
it is such a pleasure to copy it. 

" Dear Otto, — I received your letter with something 
** of the same feeling that one would have in seeing a 
" green leaf, or rather a sparkling brook in the desert. 
I languished for news from home. For the last week 
we have been in camp. Subaltern Flohr, for to that 
dignity am I advanced, dwells in a mud hut. It is a 
" dreary place, as not a tree or bush is to be seen. 
" Nevertheless we amuse ourselves pretty well, for where 
" there are so many young people together there is sure 
" to be fun and merriment. Our chief military amuse- 
ment consists in shooting at a mark, and it is wonderful 
how, even in this, you see the difference of men's capa- 
" bilities. Some, who have had no more practice than 
" the rest, aim with as much certainty of hitting the 
" mark as if their lives had been spent in practising the 
art, whilst others shoot so wide that it is impossible to 
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" help laughing at them. Our old Colonel is an excellent 
" shot, and amuses himself in beating the younger men. 
" To the privates he gives prizes in money : to the officers 
" a book or an engraving. We have been obliged to dig 
" a well for ourselves, and fortunately the water is good. 
"The provisions are tolerable, but the preparation of 
" them very various. My servant cooks for me and for 
" six others ; we make a common table, which is pleasant 
" both for them and for me. A day or two ago I found 
" some of the men of my regiment standing together, 
" whilst one of them was collecting money in his cap. 
" I found that a boy had come to them asking for bread. 
" He was an orphan who had been placed with some 
" poor people, who fed himi when they had any thing 
" for themselves, but as on this day they had nothing, 
" they had advised him to try and beg for a dinner for 
"himself. He was a pretty boy with a modest, open 
"countenance, and very ragged clothes. The soldiers 
" determined to give him a new suit, and, as there were 
" shoemakers and tailors among them, they asked me 
"to get permission from the captain for them to 
"go to a neighbouring town to buy the necessary 
" materials. 
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'* The Captain approved of the men's plan, and gave a 
" dollar as his contribution. 

** Alas ! for the unhappy men who were to go to the 
" town : every one had some commissions to give them, 
" and at last they were obliged to run off to escape being 
** overwhelmed by them. 

"The boy was sent home to say that he should be 
" absent for some days. They clothed him from head to 
"foot very prettily, only his stockings were bought 
"ready-made, the rest the honest fellows made them- 
" selves, with unwearying zeal. Even a cap was not 
"forgotten. When the boy was dressed he was 
"introduced to the Captain, who talked to him 
" very kindly, and gave him a book on the Catechism, 
"which he had bought for him in the town. As 
"much provision as the boy could carry was made 
"into a parcel for him, and every one was ready to 
" contribute. 

" When he departed the men sent a loud huzza ! after 
" him, and told him to come back when he was hungry* 
" The child placed his parcel on the ground and waved 
" his cap in acknowledgment. 

This little circumstance did us all good. The 
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^*men determined that when they were in garrison 
^* they would take charge of the boy altogether. 

" But we must return to your letter. My dear Otto, 
" it has given me gpreat pleasure to see that you are more 
*^ and more inclined to do justice to Herr Reward, and 
to acknowledge that he is a conscientious, good-hearted 
man. I was delighted at his putting you out of the 
room, and I hope he will do it as often as there is the 
<* least reason for such a proceeding. You must learn to 
** govern your temper. 

" The travelling case, your revered Grandmamma sent 
" me, is a most precious proof of her kindness. I can- 
" not use it just at present, because it would be out of 
" keeping with my position, but I regard it as a treasure, 
" and look at it often with gratitude. If my Colonel 
"were to see it, he would say, *so my subalterns 
" carry their plate with them, whilst their poor, miserable 
" Colonel has to eat with an iron fork.' Farewell, my 
dear boy, you know my affection for those around you. 
May Grod bless and guard you all. — ^Flohr." 
Friday. — ^A quiet day with no remarkable occurrences. 
Two cows fell into a ditch and were with difficulty got 
out, but they were not hurt. 
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Saturday. — Quite unexpectedly, a great inspection 
day. That is to say, Mamma had all our drawers 
opened, our brushes and combs, &c., displayed, to see in 
what order we kept our liftle affairs. Upon the whole, 
the result was satisfactory, and we were rather praised 
than blamed. At last, however. Mamma turned to our 
bookshelves and observed that many books were missing. 
At our remark that we had lent them, she said, " let 
me see where you have written down the names of those 
who have them." 

That was a bad business, as it had not occurred to us- 
to write them down. So we had a bad mark in the 
order book, and when we have four marks we must put 
a Groschen* in the poor box. 

I do not admire this kind of benevolence : it is some- 
thing like the soldiers who are called the ^^ Compelled 
Volunteers." We are compelled benefactors. I made 
a small remark to that effect, and Mamma answered, 
" I am delighted to find you take it so much to heart, as 
I trust it will preserve you from incurring the penalty in 
future." 

* Rather more than an English penny. 
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* 

To-day the ponies are coming ! Wilhelm and I are 
wild with joy. They will arrive ready saddled, so we 
shall drive in the donkey-carriage to meet them, and 
then ride home. 

Three cheers for the ponies ! 



Cfiirts^ttrslt Wittk^—Mwcit. 



My brothers expected to have met their ponies, but they 
were disappointed, for the ponies did not come till late 
in the evening. I had lent them my donkeys to drive 
to the station. The donkeys are my own now. The 
little ponies are the prettiest little things, and so lively 
and full of spirit. Wilhelm might have taken his choice, 
as he is the eldest, but he decided that it should be tried 
by lot, and Papa thinks Otto has got the most spirited 
of the two, so Otto is very glad. Old Heinrich 
gives my brothers riding lessons every day : he was 
formerly a horse-breaker, and is very strict. Otto would 
ride madly over the country if he might, but Papa will 
not allow it, though he says if Otto will be steady he 
may become an excellent horseman. 
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A great misfortune happened in the neighbourhood 
yesterday. The village of Neuendorf was almost all 
burnt down. It began in the night, and we could see 
the fire quite plainly. The sky looked crimson, and the 
flames kept sinking down and then bursting out afiresh. 
We felt very sad : we were so sorry for the poor people 
whose houses were burnt. Papa and some of the men 
went to help to extingxdsh the fire. Papa did not 
return till morning, and then he sent off a wagon with 
beds, and clothes, arid food. Herr Reward gave some 
of his clothes, and Papa told us afterwards that he 
wished to give a quarter's salary to the poor people, 
which was really noble of him. Wilhelm, Otto, and I 
gave what we had put aside for our pleasures, but it was 
not much. 

Aunt Susanna is now learning to cook in earnest. 
What she likes best is making preserves, and, when she 
does this, a little pot is set aside for me. " You have 
also your household," said Auntie. " It is true your doll 
children eat nothing, but the little girls who come to 
•visit you and play with them will not despise these good 
things. Put the pots tidily into your cupboard, and 
keep them till they are wanted. If you wish to have a 
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great feast some day I will bake you some cakes and a 
splendid Viennese tart, ornamented with coloured sugar 
and a wreath of candied peel." 

I was so delighted that I kissed Auntie's cooking 
apron, for in one hand she held a silver skimming spoon 
and in the other my pot of jam. I shall learn to cook 
some day. I mu3t leave off now as I have some receipts 
to copy for Aunt Susanna. 



N 



W^itt^^itcov^ Wit^,—9SBi!^tlm^ 



We had one very merry day last week. Some miles oflF 
there lives an old musician, he is more than seventy 
years of age, but he goes with his violin from village to 
village to earn .his living. He has snow-white hair, and 
such a good, kind face that every body likes him. 

Last Thursday, whilst we were at lunch, Marie rushed 
into the room, " Mamma ! Mamma ! the old musician is 
here; he may play to us, may he not, dear Mamma ? O ! 
how I will dance." Mamma smiled and nodded assent. 
We all ran down stairs, for the old man always plays in 
the great hall near the kitchen. We had not seen him 
for a year, but he was not at all altered and had just 
the same dress as before : a jacket with large buttons, 
short trousers, and shoes. Our being so glad to see 
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him, and the servants being pleased too, made him very 
happy. The housekeeper brought him all sorts of re- 
freshment, but he did not take any thing till he had 
played a merry tune. Aunt Susanna now appeared, 
and the rest of the servants. We begged the old man 
to eat something and then to play some dances. He 
looks so happy whilst he plays, and keeps such good 
time. Good little Marie ran to tell Herr Reward, but 
she came back without him. " Poor Herr Reward," said 
she, "he cannot dance, it is very sad! I told him I 
would dance with him even if he did not know how, but 
he would not come." 

Mamma, who came down for a moment to give the 
old man some money, told Otto and me that we must 
ask the housekeeper to dance or she would be offended. 

We both sighed deeply, she is so big and strong, but 
we were forced to do it. Otto said, " let me ask her first, 
then I shall be free." He danced with her and kept 
calling out to the musician, faster, faster, so that his 
partner was soon quite out of breath and was obliged to 
stop. To make up for this I danced a slow valse with 
her, and she said to Mamma afterwards, "there is a 
great difference between the young gentlemen, the 
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eldest is always so thoughtful." Aunt Susanna said to 
Otto, " your poor brother will have enough to do if he 
is always to make up for your folly." 

The little goose boy had washed his hands and face, 
and put on another jacket in great haste, that he might 
ask Marie to dance with him. She did indeed dance 
once with him, but considered herself more highly 
honoured when the older servants asked her, — ^the stew- 
ard and gamekeeper, &c. The dance, however, came 
to an end in an hour or so, as we were obliged to go to 
our lessons and the servants to their different duties. 
The old musician was quite sorry to stop plajring,— he 
looked at his violin with hearty satisfaction and said, 
" it is very pleasant to think that my violin makes so 
many people happy. During the fifty years that I have 
had it, no one has looked at it with a cross face, we have 
been welcome ever3nvhere." 

Aunt Susanna said afterwards, " the words of the old 
man made me quite thoughtful ; if I were a boy I would 
be a musician. Never to see a cross face for fifty years, 
and to be welcome everywhere. Ah! if that happened 
to me for one year I should be truly rejoiced." 

" That could scarcely happen to you Susanna," said 
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Mamma ; " you speak for yourself, whilst the old musi- 
cian is, for the most part, silent and lets his violin speak 
for him ; in this way one may more easily live in peace 
with the world." 

Otto and I thought the old man's life pleasant enough, 
but we did not exactly wish to be wandering musicians, 
or to play in that merely mechanical way. Music is 
such a beautiful thing that I scarcely call his playing 
music. How I like to hear Mamma play and Aunt 
Susanna sing, sometimes sad and earnest songs, and 
then bright and joyful ones. 

I remember last year we were all sitting in the great 
arbour when we heard some beautiful singing in the 
distance. As it came nearer we heard distinctly the 

following verse : — 

<^ 
" Er HsJL mir oft gesagt, 

Wann ich ihn so geplagt : 

Du wirst noch einmal um mich weine ! 

Wenn ich auswandert bin 

Ganz weit ins Ausland hin 

Dann wirst Du weine, Du liebe Kleine." 

It was Aunt's favourite song : she stepped out of the 
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arbour and saw a company of wandering minstrels, wha 
begged for permission to play and sing. Amongst them 
was one who played the harp beautifully : he had black 
hair, a black beard, and a dark and rather sinister ex- 
pression. 

Papa talked to him and found that he had been an 
officer, but had been obliged to leave the service, partly 
because he was so deeply in debt and partly on account 
of a duel. He could play several instruments, and being 
in want, had joined this wandering company. Papa 
gave him some money expressly for himself, though the 
expression df his countenance did not inspire confidence. 
This kind of life may be called that of an adventurer. 
What a pity that a man who plays so beautifully should 
not have a good ingenuous face. 

Aunt Susanna said, " I should not like to meet that 
man if I were in a lonely wood :" and Auntie was rights 
he does look like a man to be feared. 

The ponies afford us a great deal of pleasure^ especially 
as Papa sends us with messages ta different places. We 
take the letters to the post, and once we went for the 
doctor. The day before yesterday we went with a note 
of invitation to the Chief Commissioner. He insisted 
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Upon our alighting, and showed us his house and garden, 
and gave us some delicious fruit from his hot-houses. I 
did so wish to take some home to Mamma and Aunt 
Susanna, but it was impossible. 

Otto and I are reading the books which Grandmamma 
gave us. We have poetry, history, and travels. Herr 
Reward sometimes makes us learn a piece of poetry, and 
declaim it with action, but it is not much to our taste. 



Wbivt^^tbitti Witi^—^tto* 



Last Sunday I told Papa of my wish to be a forester. 
He listened quietly, and repeated what he had said 
before : " that I must work hard to complete my educa- 
tion, and then I might decide as to my future career. 
You take up any thing that pleases you at the moment," 
said he, with great zeal, " but life is long, and it is as 
well really to have a love and not a passing fancy for 
the occupation to which life is to be devoted, therefore 
ponder well. It has been long my intention to have you 
and Wilhelm learn the use of firearms, but my length- 
ened absence from home prevented it. Now, however, 
I intend you to be regularly taught by the gamekeeper, 
not merely to shoot, but also to use such care and pre- 
caution in the handling of firearms as may secure your- 
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self and others from needless danger. The gamekeeper 
is an excellent shot, and a well conducted man : you 
could not have a better instructor. I have some small 
guns in my collection, and will select two for you." 

I was so delighted at this plan that I could scarcely 
speak. Every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon we 
are to take a lesson, and we are to learn how to take our 
guns to pieces and put them together again, to clean 
them, &c. 

Every fellow should be able to ride well and shoot 
well. 

I cannot give an account of each day during this last 
week, for we have had letters from Mr. Flohr, and I 
must copy part of the contents. He says, — " You 
"enquire for the boy adopted by the regiment. The 
" end of the story is a sad one. We often spoke of him, 
" but he did not return. One day a woman came to the 
" camp and asked for one of the officers of the first 
"battalion. It seemed that she came to enquire for the 
" boy. * This time,' said the woman, * it was gratitude 
" and not hunger which led him to the camp. He had 
" started the day before at early dawn with the intention 
" of visiting his friends, and had not returned.' The 
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"soldiers assured the woman that they had not seen 
"him. *Alas!' said she, *I fear some misfortune has 
" happened to him. He took the road across the moor 
" because it is the shortest, but it is a dreary place and 
" not very safe, and he is but a child.* A murmur ran 
"through the ranks, *we will go and seek for him/ 
" Permission was asked and given, and half the men set 
" off with the woman for a guide. The men divided 
"into bands of threes and fours, and went in every 
"direction across the moor. They shouted, they 
" searched every ditch and pond but in vain, and were 
"at last obliged to come back, but not till they had 
" promised the weeping woman that they would renew 
"the search the next day. On the morrow a hundred 
" men started in the early morning, though with little 
" hope of a satisfactory result. Towards evening a cry 
"was heard, ,which showed that something had been 
" discovered. All steps were bent in the direction from 
"whence the call came. I was among the first who 
« arrived. 

"The men were standing in silence. No sound 
" announced good tidings, and when I drew nearer I saw 
" the poo r little boy, his face concealed in the heather, 
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^•his poor little wasted hands clasped together, lying 
" dead before me. 

** With an involuntary exclamation of grief I bent over 
" him. He had apparently been dead for some hours* 
" Evidently he had lost his way to the camp. One shoe 
" was lost, his stockings were torn, his feet swollen and 
" bleeding. 

" Sick at heart I raised him up, and my tears fell upon 
"his pale face. To die alone, overcome by hunger, 
" thirst, and weariness, no one near to comfort him, it 
" was very sad. The remembrance that all his earthly 
" trials were past, and he was now an angel in heaven, 
" comforted me at last. His friends took him from my 
" arms : tears stood in many eyes as they bore him 
" away. 

** He was buried in a neighbouring churchyard at the 
" expense of the grenadiers, who placed a cross over his 
"grave. To the boy's sorrowing foster-parents the 
"honest soldiers also made a handsome present of 
" money. 

"In three days the camp will move towards the 
"eastern border: whether we shall remain stationed 
" there or be led out to battle is still uncertain. In my 
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"camp life I meditate upon the chances of war, and 
" have mentally been present at many a fight, in which 
« I have been sometimes conqueror and sometimes con- 
" quered, imprisoned, and wounded ; or, fighting boldly, 
" have saved the lives of my comrades. There is a won- 
** derfiil charm in picturing oneself in the midst of new 
" and untried scenes and circumstances." 

Mr. Flohr's letter was longer and contained more 
details than usual : it is addressed to Wilhelm and 
Marie, as well as to me, because he thinks it may be 
some time before he can write again. The fate of the 
poor boy shocked us very much. Marie wept so bitterly, 
as she read that part of the letter, that she almost obli- 
terated the writing with her tears. 

Another part of this precious letter was very interest- 
ing to Wilhelm and me. Mr. Flohr says,—" The day 
" before yesterday we heard that a company of curassiers 
*'was to pass the camp. All the oflBlcers, and as many 
** men as were not on duty, hastened to see the regiment 
"The commanding oflicer rode in front on a beautiful 
"black horse, a fine stately man, whose appearance 
" seemed familiar to nie. He came forward to speak to 
" our general and the other officers, and whilst talking 
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"to them he chanced to see me. He looked surprised 
" and smiled, — ^then I recognised him ; it was the kind 
" stout gentleman, as we called him. I understood his 
" almost imperceptible sign to me to come forward : he 
" rode to meet me, and greeting me in a friendly way 
"said, *good morning, comrade, how has this change 
" come about, as an act of duty or inclination ?* 

" * Duty,' said I. *■ I am sent for my year's service, but I 
" am interested in my work, and like it now.' 

" * Do you remember our pleasant evening in the Hartz 
"Mountains ? And how are my young friends, the wild 
" little imp and the botanist ?' He sent hearty greetings 
"to you, and after shaking hands with me he stroked 
"his black beard and rode off. I have seldom seen a 
" countenance with so fine an expression of manly bene- 
"volence. In my heart I congratulated the regfiment 
"that had such a chief." 

We were very glad that Mr. Flohr had seen our kind 
friend again, and that he remembered us. Now we 
know his name. Colonel von Bameck. I looked towards 
the East and sent him greetings and good wishes. I 
am very glad he called me a "wild little imp," for I am 
sure he liked me just for that, and I like his riding a 
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black horse ; it is quite my taste. How I should rejoice 
to see him again. We have had our first lesson from 
the gamekeeper to-day. We took an old gun to pieces, 
cleaned it, and put it together again. We are to do 
nothing more till we are expert at this. Papa is veiy 
anxious that we should learn to be extremely carefiil in 
handling fire-arms, that no one may be endangered by 
our ignorance or inattention. 

Now I have written so much that I must leave off. 
We are going to church with Herr Reward to-day. 



tE^ittu^tomtb iKtrtu— ;«lartr. 



We were up very early this morning, and breakfasted 
out of doors with Aunt Susanna some way from home. 
Christian went with us. We made a fire, and the boys 
fetched water fix>m the spring to boil in the kettle. 
Auntie and I put every tiling ready, and cut the bread 
and butter. I had a little white apron on. When break- 
fast was prepared we took ou^ places and sang a pretty 
morning hymn. 

After breakfast Auntie told us a story. We had 
chosen such a nice place to sit in, with green boughs 
over our heads. All round were lovely meadows and 
fine trees, and such a beautiful brook, with little water- 
falls here and there. Auntie looked at her watch and 
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said, "we have exactly an hour left before we must 
start for home, so listen." My story is called 

THE FOUR GROSCHEN. 

" In a certain village dwelt a man whose name was 
Holm, he was a day labourer, and his wages, with the 
money his wife got for her work, supported a large 
family honestly, though with some difficulty. 

" This man had a brother, a grocer in a small town, 
who sometimes visited his relations when he came into 
the neighbourhood to buy cheese, &c. The grocer, 
though he had a very small business, thought of nothing 
but getting money. As he sat with his brother smoking 
his pipe, almost every third sentence he uttered was, 
" how I wish I had fifty thousand dollars." Holm, who 
was a sensible man, was quite tired out by the constant 
repetition of this cry, but his brother persisted in it. 

"Holm's youngest boy, Heinrich, smiled when he 
heard his uncle's words, and pulling his father by the 
sleeve, said, * Ah ! if I had but four groschen !' This the 
boy repeated as if involuntarily, and many times in the 
day he was heard saying, * if I had but four groschen.* 
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" * What would you do with them ?' said his father at 
last. 

" * O ! I would make myself a rich man.' 

" The father was silent, but, on the following Saturday, 
when he had received his week's wages he counted out 
four groschen and placed them in the hand of the 
astonished boy. The grocer could scarcely have been 
more surprised and delighted if he had received the fifty 
thousand dollars. *Now, Heinrich,' said his father, 
' show us how you can make yourself a rich man with 
four groschen.* 

" Heinrich nodded : nothing seemed easier. He did 
not go to school in the summer, and therefore had* time 
to carry out his plans. 

" He went first to an old woman in the village who 
gathered strawberries, bilberries, and raspberries, but 
was not strong enough to carry them into the next town 
to sell. Heinrich offered to take them for her with 
a certain agreement: she was to receive a moderate 
price for the fruit, and, if he sold it at a higher rate, he 
might have what was over for his trouble. With the 
consent of his parents he started the next morning for 
the town, having arranged the fruit very neatly and 

O 
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elegantly in a basket. The dark berries were placed be- 
tween the red ones so as to form a pretty contrast. 

" Indefatigably went the little salesman from house 
to house. His pleasant face, his neat dress, and clean 
hands spoke in his favour, and he found willing pur- 
chasers. When he had sold all, he had gained three 
groschen for his trouble, and with these he bought some 
white bread with the intention of taking it back with 
him to sell at a profit. 

" Tired as he was, when he returned to the village, he 
took the money to thel old woman, and told her exactly 
what he had done ; but though he had acted quite fairly, 
it seamed to him that she looked displeased at hearing 
that he had gained three groschen. He found plenty 
of purchasers for his bread, but no one would give more 
than the usual price, so he gained nothing by this, — ^and, 
when he returned home, he found that his journey had 
done him no good, for he had lent the three groschen to 
a lazy woman, and he knew she would never pay them 
back again, as honesty was not one of her virtues. 

Heinrich was rather ashamed of such a beginning, but 
happily no one questioned him as to what he had done, 
because his father had forbidden it. Thoughtfiilly he 
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sat eating the good supper his mother had prepared for 
him ; and he had reason to be thoughtful. He had eaten 
nothing all day except the piece of bread he took with 
him. Hungry, thirsty, and tired he came back, and 
with empty pockets. The way to wealth was not so easy, 
especially to one who could not refuse an entreaty. 

" The next morning Heinrich got up less cheerful than 
usual, but his day's work lay before him, and conscien- 
tiously he went on his way. When he reached the town, 
he was longer in selling his fruit than he had been the 
day before. He found he had gained three groschen 
and a half. He went to the baker, and tried to induce 
him to let him have the bread cheaper as it was to sell 
again. The people laughed heartily, but he got no 
additional bread. 

" It had been a very hot day, the boy was very tired, 
and when he got beyond the town he laid down under 
some trees and fell into a sweet sleep, the sleep of an 
easy conscience. 

" Soon, however, wild dreams tormented him : he 
found himself pursued and seized by wild animals, he 
felt their hot breath upon his cheeks, their paws upon 
his breast. He woke with a start. Heaven be praised I 
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it was only a dream. He pushed his hair from his face, 
he smiled contentedly, and reached out his hand for his 
basket. Dismayed and bewildered he drew back his 
hand, all his bread was gone except some pieces which 
were lying on the ground gnawed and trampled upon. 

" The boy uttered a cry of woe. He looked around, 
yonder on the hill he saw a man with two large dogs, 
these had no doubt ruined his fortune. Ah ! thought he, 
the proverb says, * luck comes in sleep,' but I see that 
no one must sleep who wishes to become rich. 

" This evening he was still more quiet and thoughtful 
than before. The old woman had reproached him, and 
called him lazy, because he had brought back no rolls, 
and this vexed him very much. His mother looked at 
him tenderly. * Heinrich,' said she, * will you not give 
yourself a day's rest ?' * No, mother, I cannot.' * You 
are sure you are acting honourably ?' * Oh ! mother,* 
cried the boy, the tears coming into his eyes. His 
mother kissed him. * I do not doubt you,' said she; *you 
belong to honest people, and God grant that we may 
always be kept so/ 

" The next morning the boy took his four groschen. 
*It is these,' said he to himself, 'that will bring* me 
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luck. It is my own fault. Why did I not think of 
it before ?' 

" His business was successful. He gained the same as 
the preceding day, and had all kinds of plans. At last 
his mind was made up. He laid out all the money he 
had in matches, twine, silk, cotton, and needles, in order 
to sell them again. Very much pleased with what he 
had done, he put his little packet under his arm, and 
turned his steps homewards. 

" He was not at all tired, but even if he had been 
inclined to sleep, he would certainly have resisted the 
inclination after his sad experience of the danger of 
indulging it. 

" He had gone about half the distance when a man 
overtook him, who greeted the boy kindly and walked 
on with him. The man asked him where he lived, what 
was his name, and how he employed his time. Heinrich 
told every thing with childlike simplicity, and having 
said what the packet contained, asked the man how 
much he thought might be gained by selling the things. 
The face of the stranger became stem, * what!' he said, 
^ you mean to trade with these things ?' 

" * Yes !' stammered the boy : * there is nothing wrong 
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in that/ *But there is something unlawful. Do you 
not know, you young vagabond, that people are strictly 
forbidden to carry about wares to sell, because it injures 
the poor shopkeepers and takes away their means of 
living. Did you not know it ? Well, you have to 
thank my compassion for your simplicity, that I only 
take away your parcel and do not put you in prison 
to live on bread and water.' At these words he stretched 
out his hand for the packet. Heinrich involuntarily 
held it fast, but the fierce look of the stranger overcame 
his resistance, and his treasure was taken from him. 
Poor Heinrich returned home, trembling in every limb, 
so much had terror and weeping exhausted him. 

"His conscientiousness made him first go to those 
people whose money was in his possession, and he 
thanked God that this had not been taken from him. 
When he got home he sat down in a comer by himself 
and looked very sad. After a little time his father left 
the room and made a sign to Heinrich to follow him. 
They went into the garden. Holm took his boy's hand 
kindly and said, ^ well are you getting rich ?' Heinrich 
threw himself, sobbing, into his father's arms : his father 
held him in silence for a few minutes and then asked 
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him what he had done. Heinrich gave him a detailed 
account of every thing, and his father did not interrupt 
him by question or exclamation till he had finished. 
When the boy came to the end of his story, he said, 
^ and now, father, I have nothing left, every thing is gone, 
even the four groschen which you worked so hard to 
earn, but, oh ! do not be angry with me.' 

"Holm took hold of his son's hand, saying, *the 
money is well laid out for it may have taught you much.' 

" * My brother's foolish wishes led you to think that 
happiness is always gained with riches. You were 
more moderate than he, or you had more confidence in 
your own powers, since you thought you could gain a 
great deal with so small a sum to start with. The wish 
for gain made you think of taking Suit to the town to 
sell for others, and as they let you have their things at 
a very moderate price you succeeded very well ; then 
you bought bread, and hoped to make money by that 
also. This was not wise ; you should have been satisfied 
and have brought the money home instead of wishing 
to sell the bread dearer than it could be bought firom the 
baker. It is true that your own sense of honour prevented 
you firom carrying out your desire.* 
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"'Lending your money to old Lisa was an act of 
folly, for you knew she would not put it to a proper use, 
and would never repay you. It is necessary to be able 
to say no, in the right place.' 

" * On the second day the bread business brought you 
into trouble, and on the third you were taken in by a 
thief, for do not imagine the man belonged to the police. 
And now what have you learnt by all this ? Not to build 
castles in the air, and not to expect too much. Go to 
town again to-morrow and bring home what you earn, 
lay it by, and in the winter you may be able to buy 
yourself a warm coat ; and, perhaps, to give something 
to your brothers, this will be a certain gain, and with it 
you may keep your heart and mind happy and bright/ 

" Heinrich followed his father's advice, and he was 
able to buy the coat for himself and presents for his 
brothers, — and still had something remaining for the 
Christmas Eve. 

" In after times he used often to say, ^ only for three 
days in my life have I longed to become rich, and they 
were days ftill of sadness and anxiety, but they were 
also fiiU of instruction.' 

" * When I ceased to wish for riches-, they came to me ; 
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at least I had enough for myself, and something to spare 
for others. My uncle still says, * oh ! that I had fifty 
thousand dollars,' and remains a poor man because he 
is never contented with the blessings he possesses. If 
men would pursue goodness as they pursue wealth, what 
a different world this would be.' " 

When Aunt Susanna had ended her story we went 
home, and it was high time, for the carriage stood at the 
door to take us to church. 

The Pastor preached about James and John, who came 
to the Lord Jesus praying that they might sit the one on 
his right hand the other on his left in his kingdom. I 
remembered it all very well, and when I was alone with 
Mamma she said, "the Pastor spoke very forcibly on 
the difficulty of conquering pride in the human heart : 
has my Marie ever experienced this herself?" I was 
silent at first, but afterwards I conquered myself and 
said, " yes. Mamma : when the little Bertha once was 
with us in the city I did not like to walk with her in the 
market place because she was not nicely dressed, but 
soon better thoughts came, and I took her by the hand 
as we went down the street together. At first I was 
proud, Mamma, that is certain." 
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Mamma looked earnestly at me, and, kissing me, 
said, "learn humility of the Lord: he is your great 
example." 

Something very funny happened a little time ago. 
The youngest of the little Pastors, Ina, was with us, and 
was playing in Mamma's dressing-room. She had been 
quiet for a time, and Mamma looked to see what she 
was about, and perceived that the little thing had got 
hold of a large pot of pomatum and had completely 
plastered her hair, her face, and her dress with it. The 
child was in such a dreadful state that at first Mamma 
did not know what to do. Marianna was obliged to 
wash her hair with brandy and soap, and rub it with hot 
cloths for a long time before the grease could be got out 
She was then put into a bath, and a messenger was 
despatched for a change of dress. Marianna washed 
the unfortunate frock and got it in order. The poor 
little Ina was very much ashamed, but when we laughed 
she laughed too, and said, " Ina will not do it again." 

Now I have written so much that my hand aches. 



CliirtB^ftftti Wittk.--WiUWtnr 



Yesterday we went out for the first time to shoot at a 
mark. The gamekeeper shot first, right into the middle 
of the black. Then came Otto, and then I. At first we 
did not even hit the target, but afterwards we did better. 
Otto, however, shoots better than I do. " If it were not 
for the noise and puff," said he, " I should not care so 
much about it." 

Since our practising seemed never to be coming to an 
end Papa came to us, and said, " don't imagine there is 
to be such a waste of powder and shot every time you 
practise. You may load your guns twelve times, but if 
you want to shoot any more it must be at your own 
expense." 

" Every thing should be done in order, and if you do 
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not take pains at first, but always think I can try again, 
you will never succeed." This was rather a blow to 
Otto. " If I am not moderate," said he, " this shooting 
will cost me dear." Happily we can only have our guns 
at appointed times, or Otto, certainly, would soon not 
have a shilling left. When we returned to the house he 
gave me four groschen, saying, "take these, they are 
my contribution towards buying new drawing materials 
for Christian. I must, above all things, endeavour to 
be a good Papa, being a good shot must be a secondary 
consideration." 

The war has begun, and we think with great anxiety 
of Mr. Flohr. May God protect him. Whenever we 
are with the Pastor's children we always play at going 
to battle. Every hill represents a fortress or intrench- 
ment which has to be stormed. Our army is strengthened 
sometimes by the assistance of Christian, the farmer's 
children, and the gamekeeper's boys. 

The younger children form the band, and they drum 
and pipe with unwearied zeal. All the toy guns, sabres, 
helmets, and cartridge boxes, we ever possessed, have 
been brought out again and cleaned and put in order. 
Aunt Susanna and Marie prepare flags and banners. 
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Otto is most zealous. He said the other day, "when- 
ever I am hot and weary, and can scarcely do any thing 
more, I represent to mjrself that Mr. Flohr is in danger; 
and that I must rescue him, and then the strengfth of a 
Hon comes to me. In such moments I feel as if I could 
vanquish you all. Oh ! that we could really do him any 
service." 

Our riding lessons are very successful : we are now 
kept to the riding school. Otto has been thrown once> 
he struggled manfully to keep his seat, but was obliged 
to give way, his horse is so wild and spirited. No sooner^ 
however, was Otto on the ground than he jumped up 
again, and with one spring was on the back of his horse. 
His face was crimson and his teeth clenched, and had 
Papa not been present, his little steed would have had 
a severe thrashing. "Now," said Papa, " you will ride 
up and down slowly for half an hour, and pat and 
stroke your pony's neck to tame him by gentleness." 

Otto shook with rage, but obeyed in silence. When 
he had ridden for ten minutes he recovered his temper, 
looked at us laughingly, and spoke to his horse, which 
now obeyed the bridle and k^t in a gentle pace. We 
are sent no longer on errands, for Papa discovered that 
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one day we went iiill galop the whole way to the town. 
"Now," said he, "for a month you will ride nowhere 
but in the school." A fortnight of the time is 
over. 

The poor Herr Reward must leave in a week and go 
on duty as a soldier. Papa tried very hard to get him 
off, for he feared that Herr Reward, from absence of 
mind, might injure both himself and other people, but 
nothing could be done, he must go. 

During the short time that he remains here the 
gamekeeper will give him lessons in managing his gun, 
and Otto and I will fence with him if he likes. "We are 
very sorry, for, if no one looks after him, he will certainly 
suffer many privations. Mamma is having all the linen 
he can want got ready, and the servants are knitting 
stockings for him : even Aunt Susanna is knitting a pair. 
Papa has ordered suitable boots to be made without his 
knowledge ; if they are put into his portmanteau he will 
never think any thing about it. 

Marie is making him a purse, and Otto and I intend 
) giving him a travelling bag of soft leather, containing 

all kinds of necessary articles, — combs, brushes, a look- 
ing glass, scissors, knives, corkscrew, gimlet, file, &c., 
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&c., also every thing required for sewing, and plenty of 
buttons. We have taken for this a piece of gold from 
our saving-boxes, and must replace it by instalments. 
Mamma is quite in trouble. She says, " I have been so 
accustomed to look after Herr Reward, and to think for 
him, that I cannot imagine what will become of him 
when he has to manage for himself." Auntie answers, 
•* perhaps he will be turned into a reasonable being; 
necessity has done that for many a one before 
him." 

This business will make a great difference to Otto and 
me, for we are to have lessons at the Pastor's till the end 
of the year. We are to ride or drive to his house every 
morning, and shall be taught with his elder boys. This 
we like very much, but then what is to follow ? After 
the new year we are to go to school, and only come 
home for the holidays. When Mamma told us of this 
she said, " I knew that I must resign you sooner or later, 
and it is certainly right, because Papa considers it 
necessary; but always, my dear boys, keep your love 
of home, of your father's house. Man must devote him- 
self with heart and mind to the path in which providence 
may lead him, but a grateftil remembrance, an affection- 
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ate longing, should bring him back to the home which 
blessed and guarded his childhood. Cherish every thing 
in your home, and never forget it." 

Tears were in Mamma's eyes, and when we kissed her 
our tears fell too. 



mxtu^siixtb Wittk.-^no. 



Herr Reward is gone. It was quite a different thing 
from parting with our dear kind Mr. Flohr, but still we 
were all sorry, ^nd he was very sad and very grateful. 
Especially was he grateful to Mamma, who had always 
been so kind and attentive to him. 

Aunt Susanna gave him a little pocket-book. " You 
must write every thing down in this," said she, " and 
become a good manager." I fear, however, that he will 
never be that, for he does not understand the value of 
money. Wilhelm and I helped to pack as we had done 
when our dearest friend left us, and Herr Reward gave 
up every thing to us and was scarcely ever even in the 
room. When he left us he shook hands with us silently, 
but his looks were more expressive than his tongue. 

p 
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We were very sorry for him, and wished him all 
happiness in his new career. He shook his head as he 
got into the carriage, and we saw plainly that he ex- 
pected ne good fortune to meet him on his way ; and 
what indeed can be before him for some time but vexation 
and trouble. 

It was Thursday when Herr Reward left us, and on 
Friday we took our first lesson at Blendorf. We are to 
drive in the donkey gig, because it will entail so much 
less trouble than the ponies. 

We are to take grass or hay in the carriage with us, 
and the donkeys will be tied up in the Pastor's cow-house. 
Marie has graciously allowed us to have the use of her 
equipage. Papa made the request in the first instance, 
and she answered, " yes. Papa, if you will forbid their 
driving the poor animals tod fast, — ^for else they will stay 
playing with the boy« till they are late, and will race 
home in such a manner that I shall never be able to 
drive out at all." 

The first day began very merrily. When we had laid 
in our provision of hay, and put something for our lun- 
cheon into a basket, we felt quite like gipsies who were to 
wahder about the world in search of a livelihood, and 
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whose most valuable possession was a donkey. We 
met a number of people returning from the town with 
empty baskets, having already disposed of their fruit 
and vegetables. Plenty of apprentices, on their year's 
journey, we also met, who made their accustomed request 
for help. I had no money with me, and said to one who 
held out his hat, " I have not a penny in my pocket." 
He had a bright clever face : and answered, " indeed ! 
but I should not take it at all amiss if you gave me a 
sixpence." Wilhelm searched his pockets and found a 
trifle to give him, after which he plodded on contentedly. 

When we arrived at Blendorf the boys met us just as 
we were entering the village, and we got out of the 
carriage to let them have the fun of driving up to the 
house. 

After we had attended to our steeds we went into the 
study, neither the tutor nor the Pastor was there. "When 
the cat is away the mice will play," says the proverb, 
and we had famous ftm. We jumped over the tables and 
chairs and made such a terrific noise that the Pastor 
came out of his library very much astonished, and 
opened the door. He remained standing for a minute 
or two, and then burst out laughing. " You had better 
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take care, you mad boys," said he, " what will my wife 
say if she sees you on the chairs ?" We jumped down at 
once and stood round the kind man, who nodded in a 
friendly way, saying, " the old Pastor must remember 
that he was once a madcap." 

The tutor, Herr Roth, soon arrived. He too must have 
heard the noise, for, when he had put away his cap and 
cigar, he said, " now there must be an end to all this 
disturbance. Which of you can give me a proverb of 
Solomon's suitable to the occasion r" We were not pre- 
pared for this, and there was silence. Then Wilhelm 
said, " folly is joy to him that is destitute of wisdom, 
but a man of understanding walketh uprightly." Herr 
Roth smiled. " That is a rule of life for man, but I was 
not alluding to any thing so exalted just now." 

" Cuno, can you give me a proverb that will do 
better?" 

"After laughter cometh mourning, and after joy 
Cometh sorrow," said Cuno. 

Herr Roth shook his head. Now you try Otto ! 

" King Solomon says, ^ to every thing there is a 
season.' " 

This was what Herr Roth had meant, and he remarked 
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that people often miss the right thing in life, because 
they think too little of what is simple and natural, and 
look abroad for that which lies at their feet. 

Our new tutor differs, in his way of giving instruction, 
both from Mr. Flohr and Herr Reward. 

He poured forth questions like a mountain torrent, 
paced up and down the room, striking the table as Ke 
passed with a cane he held in his hand, till I felt 
quite confused. The children confided to me that their 
Mamma had had a table made on purpose for this kind 
of treatment, as the one that used to be in the room was 
almost spoiled. It gave me an unpleasant sensation 
when the cane came too near, and I thought it must be 
something like a grazing shot in battle: one is not 
struck, but it is a narrow escape. In the course of the 
four hours that we were with him, Herr Roth called out 
at least a hundred times, " now look sharp." 

It was almost too much, I had not time for one amus- 
ing thought. 

As Wilhelm and I got into our vehicle I fanned my 
face with my handkerchief, and exclaimed, **this has 
been a terribly hot day." 

Wilhelm laughed. " For you certainly ; since, because 
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you take in things quicker than I do, you have been 
accustomed to allow yourself to go off into interminable 
reveries, which certainly cannot be done under Herr 
Roth's system." 

" Listen," said I, " I will tell you what one does when 
one is a pedant : one says interminable reveries, words 
as long as a coach and four. My dear fellow, do not be 
a muff before your time." 

Marie was standing on the balcony to see how we 
drove, and to punish her for watching we raced into the 
court as hard as we could go, though we had been 
driving very slowly till then. In a moment she stood 
before us wringing her hands : " so this is the way you 
keep your word ; ah ! the poor donkeys, how could you 
drive them so, how could you be so cruel ?" I did not 
answer for laughing, but Wilhelm took Marie in his 
arms and explained the joke to her ; she kissed him and 
gave me a tap as she went by, which for once I allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 

Yesterday we went out with the dogs for the first 
time, and Wilhelm and I both declared we had hit the 
same hare, but unluckily only one mark was to be seen« 

We both shot at the same time, so one of us must 
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have missed, but which ? That is the important question 
to be settled. Wilhelm says, " I took such a sure aim," 
and I return, " I hit him so neatly." Papa says, " com- 
fort yourselves by thinking this hare can tell no tales, 
there will be many a one that will escape from your 
gains to give amusing stories of your wonderful feats." 

It is, nevertheless, very hard that on the first day the 
master stroke should be a disputed one. 
This afternoon we are to take a drive. 



Wtt^'^t\imtb Wittk.—Wii^t\m* 



I OFTEN intend to say a great deal about what has passed 
in the week, but something happens which puts it out 
of my mind, and when I sit down I find but little to re- 
cord. Aunt Susanna told us a story one afternoon ; it 
is, however, too long for me to write down. I always 
wish to know what kind of eyes the people in the story 
had, and whether they were tall or short, dark or fair ; 
but Auntie sometimes does not know. 

Every Wednesday I go with my brothers to Blendorf 
to take a lesson in history from Herr Roth, Mamma 
and Aunt Susanna teach me all the rest. Herr Roth 
only went to Blendorf last summer, before that time the 
Pastor and the village school-master used to teach the 
children. They are not yet quite used to Herr Roth's 
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manner, he is so rapid and knocks so hard upon the 
table with his stick. I felt rather ftightened when I 
heard I was to learn of him. Otto said, "now Marie, 
I -will prepare you a little." Then he asked in a breath, 
"•when was Charlemagne bom? When was Luther? 
In what year did Tilly take Magdeburg? When was 
"Wallenstein murdered ?" If I did not answer as quick 
as lightning he gave the garden bench on which we 
were sitting a hard knock, and that was the great joke. 



tS^i^^ein^Q WLttL—Mwcit. 



To-day we have been very happy, but I must relate 
every thing in proper order. We got up before six 
o'clock and went with Aunt Susanna to breakfast in the 
wood. As there is no house near we were obliged to 
carry all that we required with us, and we took a spirit 
lamp and matches for the kettle, because Papa was 
afraid if we lighted a fire in the wood we might not be 
careful to put it quite out again. .Auntie has a little 
kettle on purpose for such occasions. She had made 
a cream cake for this pic-nic. We left half of 
it in Mamma's breakfast room, and took the rest 
with us. 

When we had found a pleasant spot to encamp on 
we put our things in order, and then, as usual, we sang* 
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a hymn. Auntie's clear, sweet voice rang through the 
wood. Otto sings tenor and I sing bass, whilst Marie 
twitters wildly between. 

We had a charming breakfast. Every thing around 
us was so beautiful ; but there are signs that autumn is 
at hand. No birds, except the thrush, were to be heard, 
and the leaves were falling from the trees over our 
heads. After breakfast we sang our favourite song, 
" Voglein singt im Walde." 

We talked a great deal about the next spring when 
we should be at school, but Auntie would not let us be 
sad. She said, " enjoy the happy day which God has 
given you, and do not give way to fancies. Remember 
that we are not sent into this world merely to enjoy 
ourselves, but to learn early to do our duty, and to 
accommodate ourselves to that which is unavoidable." 

When we returned home we found a letter from Mr. 
Flohr. It was addressed to me, because I am the eldest, 
but it is intended for Otto too. I shall copy it. 

** My DEAR Boys, — ^What will you say, you especially 
" Mr. Hothead, when I tell you that I am wounded and 
" a prisoner. Wounded ! Well, Otto will understand 
" that. But a prisoner ! How could he let himself be 
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" taken prisoner ? Being a prisoner is often the conse- 
" quence of being wounded, and so it is with me. "We 
" had, with six battalions, taken a strong fortress near 

D , and were waiting for the enemy to come up, 

nor did they leave us to expect them long. The battle 
" began, and, after various vicissitudes, we were at last 
" overcome by superior numbers. Just when the retreat 
** was sounded I was wounded in the foot, and, as our 
" men had no time to take the wounded off the field, we 
" all fell into the hands of the enemy. 

" How long I lay upon the ground I know not, for I 
"had lost all consciousness, and only awoke in the 
" hospital. The ball was taken out at once, and I am in 
a fair way for recovery. Dear ftiends, the hospital is a 
sad abode : nothing but suffering and sorrow- around 
" one, — sighs, complaints, and shrieks of agony. In the 
next bed to mine lay a young officer, who, in his 
delirium, was constantly speaking of his mother : how 
" she had loved him and tended him, and that God alone 
" could comfort her. I succeeded in bringing peace to 
"the troubled soul, so soon to leave this world, by 
repeating some consoling parts of scripture. He 
begged his young and kind physician to cut off some 
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''of his hair to give to me for his mother, with his last 
'' greeting and loving thanks. He lived only ten days 
" after this, and I grieved to think of what his mother 
"would feel. 

"In three weeks I hope to be able to use my foot 
" again, and at that time also hope to be either exchanged 

or set free unconditionally. 

The bed next to mine is again occupied, and I have 
" to resume my office of comforter. The new patient is 
" a yoimg volimteer on the side of the enemy, who joined 
" the army against the wish of his parents. This dis- 
" obedience makes him very unhappy, and he yearns to 
'.'receive the blessing and pardon of his father and 
" mother. At his desire I have written to them, and he 
" counts the hours that must pass before an answer can 
" arrive. 'Ah !' said he, ' if we did but value the happi- 
"ness of home while we possess it, there is nothing 
" like it elsewhere. In the world we may find pleasant 
" companions and even good friends, and we may enjoy 

happy hours with them, but after a time each must 

go his own way. We shake hands, drink each other's 
" health, exchange little presents, and then there is an 
** end of that. But when a son goes from his father's 
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" house he takes a part of its happiness away with him, 
" and leaves it desolate. 

" Now I must conclude ; the constrained position in 
" which I am obliged to lie, the sight of so much misery, 
" and the effects of my own wound, make me feel weak 
" and languid. There is much talk of an engagement 
"in which the cavalry, under the brave Colonel Von 
"Bameck, distinguished themselves much. You will 
" be interested in this, my dear young friends. And 
" now farewell. Give my grateful remembrances to your 
" parents, and greetings to all my fiiends, especially to 
"dear little Marie. I think of you all daily, and I do 
" not forget the pet animals. When will the dove of 
^* peace return to us with the olive branch ? Farewell.— 
" Flohr." 

As I read the letter Otto looked over my shoulder, 
and Marie climbed upon a stool to peep at the letter, 
but of course she could not read it. In her eagerness 
she cried, " is Mr. Flohr alive ? tell me that quick." "No 
Marie," said Otto, " he has written to tell us that he is 
dead." The' poor little thing was rather hurt at this 
though she could not help laughing ; she jumped from 
the stool, waved her handkerchief overhead and cried, 
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" three cheers for every body who did not kill the good 
Flohr." This certainly was a wide field for applause. 

As soon as we had finished reading Marie remarked, 
" when we have had some jojrfiil news we should think 
of others, here is a gfroschen for the first poor person we 
see to-day." 

Otto and I also gave a groschen each, so that as Otto 
said the lucky first comer would feel himself a Croesus 
at once. Marie whispered to me, " Christian shall tell 
old Peter to come to the court, and then he will be the 
rich man." When Mr. Flohr was with us he often used 
to repeat Uhland's beautiful song: "Ich hatt* einen 
Kameraden, &c.," we will ask him if he has found a 
congenial companion ? It must be very delightful to 
have a fiiend with whom one would stand or fall. Sun- 
day was a very happy day; but I can write no more. 



Cfiirtgmmtii Witf^—^tto. 



Monday. — ^A very fine morning. Wilhelm and I had a 
merry drive to Blendorf. The meadows were so green 

• 

and so full of flowers, some of them would have been 
treasures to our botanical friend. As we approached 
the parsonage we both became graver, for we each had 
something to think about. Wilhelm repeated aloud his 
Latin lessons, whilst I instructed the donkeys as I drove 
in German litierature. These last found it to their 
advantage, for, after walking leisurely for some distance 
without its being noticed, they at last stood still. This 
was too much, and I felt myself constrained to address 
some earnest admonitions to them. Madame Holm met 
us at the door, and, after telling the man to take the 
carriage, asked us into her sitting-room. 
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We saw at once that something unusual was going 
on, cakes, fruits, flowers, and wreaths were laid out. It 
was her birthday. She informed us that we should only 
have two hours' study with Herr Roth, and then give 
her the pleasure of our company at breakfast. Naturally 
we were delighted. 

The children whispered, " we are to have chocolate ; 
father brought some from the town." Then they said, 
" oh ! how sad that Marie is not here ; " and, after a little 
consideration, a boy from the village was sent with our 
carriage to fetch Marie, who arrived by the time we had 
finished our lessons. She sat alone in her equipage with 
mvich dignity, but her respectable coachman had lost 
his cap on the way and had not had sufficient presence 
of mind to get down and pick it up. We had a very 
merry breakfast, and drank the Pastoress' health in the 
chocolate, which was excellent. The children were 
delighted to be able to feast us so well, for the cakes, 
tog, were delicious. After breakfast we had some games, 
an^J when we went home we took some cakes for Aimt 
Su$anna, as, in her fondness for such things. Auntie is 
still a child. We have had more sweet dishes since she 
ha^ attended to the cooking than we ever had before. 

Q 
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She says almost daily to Mamma, *^ shall I not make so 
and so r You see I must learn every thing." Mamma 
laughs heartily, but consents. 

Tuesday. — ^Very hard work. We had many things 
to recapitulate, and Herr Roth tried our heads pretty 
well. 

In the evening we rode, and began to learn leaping. 
Papa has had hurdles of different heights put up, and 
this was our first trial. It is capital fun. We fix our caps 
firmly on our heads, take the distance with our eye, and 
then over. It is like flying. Once I fell down in the 
sand, but that is no disgrace. I went over the highest 
hurdle, and Wilhelm cannot manage that yet. Papa 
said, " if you had not been so reckless you would not 
have fallen," which is indeed true ; but at the moment 
I felt like a bird, and forgot bridle and every thing else. 

The Hussars are the lucky people, for they are ex- 
pected to be wild and reckless, and to take eveiy wall 
and ditch that comes in their way. 

The good Colonel was right, I ought to be a soldier. 

WedNBSDAY* — A veiy happy day. Papa looked over 

our «xefcise booiks, and was satisfied wiA them. He 

fomised us an aithory meeting. ** Ask Mamma 
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said he, " to provide prizes, and I will pay for them." 
We were to invite anyone we pleased, but we were not 
to let our anticipations of pleasure interfere with our 
studies. 

Wilhelm and I took a race down the avenue as a vent 
to our spirits. Marie came and danced after us, and 
Aunt Susanna soon joined the party. It was a regular 
ro"w. Auntie and Wilhelm sang, Marie and I whistled, 
for it must be allowed that Marie's whistling is better 
than her singing. 

Thursday. — ^We told the Pastor's children of our 
festival. '"You will invite us," said they, which was 
an understood thing. As we had been admonished, so 
we admonished in our turn. " Mind you attend to your 
studies, and do not let it be said that you are thinking 
of nothing but the archery fSte." 

Herr Roth laughed when we told him about it, and 
said, " I must come and shoot with you; it used to be my 
favourite amusement, and I must see if I have any thing 
of my boyhood left." 

We have ordered a new suit for Christian in all haste. 
There is in the village an old tailor who works very 
well. Wilhelm and I gave the jacket and trousers. 
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Marie the gloves, and Aunt Susanna the waistcoat. He 
will look like a prince. Marie is giving him dancing 
lessons every day in the avenue, and we hear in the 
distance, " Christian, on your toes, turn your feet out, 
hold up your head, Sec." It was too amusing. So much 
finding fault made Christian quite stupid : he looked 
from side to side, and danced like a blockhead. At last 
it was beyond my patience. " Come here. Christian," 
said I, "dance the polka with me; now, quick, forward, 
and keep time." Marie looked astonished. " Why can 
you do it better now, for I showed you so nicely ?" I 
gave him a few lessons in deportment. "Be carefiil, nly 
dear son, and do not stamp upon the feet of the ladies 
you dance with, as they will not have strong boots like 
mine ; do not tumble if you can help it, and be as happy 
as you can." He laughed, and kept rather out of Marie's 
way. 

Frhday. — ^Was a pleasant day, for we had time to 
think about our party. Wilhelm and I sent for new- 
gloves for the dance. I do not, however, much care for 
dancing, it is the shooting that I think of. 

To-morrow is the day, hurrah ! As there is early service 
in the church we are to attend it, and begin the day well. 
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Saturday. — ^The whole house is in a state of prepar- 
ation. Papa has had the targets placed, and distances 
measured. There will be seats for the spectators, and a 
small tribune for those who award the prizes. 

Mamma has had the walls of the drawing room deco- 
rated with garlands, and chandeliers and lamps are hung 
in every direction. Aunt Susanna helps to make the 
pastry and cakes, whilst Marie weaves wreaths for her- 
self and her young friends, the little girls from the 
neighbouring houses, and the little Holms, the Pastor's 
children. She intends wearing a wreath of red carna- 
tions herself, and is full of importance. Her muslin 
dress is prepared, and white shoes, gloves, and sash are 
all put ready. 

Marie dances and sings about the house, whilst 
Kamma says, " be calm, Marie, you will have no strength 
left to enjoy yourself." 

' Auntie is as merry as a child, and when Wilhelm and 
Ipeeped into the kitchen to see the good things that 
uere in preparation, she ran after us with the tongs as 
fa: as the court yard ; but, whilst she was especially 
eigsiged with Wilhelm, I ran through a side door back 
tc the scene of action, and, to the great amusement of 
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the cook, carried off a small cake. Aunt Susanna and 
Wilhelm were laughing together when I displayed my 
booty. Auntie called out in her surprise, and swung her 
weapon, but I took the cake between my teeth, and, 
quick as a squirrel, clambered up a tree with it. Of 
course she could not follow me, but she turned to 
Wilhelm saying, " come with me, you shall have a far 
better cake than that marauder." 

It is half-past eight. We shall drive to church in t 
few minutes. Papa says, " he expects us to keep com- 
mand over our thoughts during the service, and net 
forget to thank God who is the author of every blessing 
but to remember that men are but His instruments whei 
they impart to others the good gifts with which He ha» 
blessed them. The first thanks of a child should b^ 
given to God, the second to man." 

I must now conclude, I am so happy that I could writJ 
a poem. 



Jfottittb Wit^—MntU. 



I HAVE SO much to say to-day, and so little time to say 
i: in. I really must dust my books and put the shelves 
ia order. The last time I did this I kept reading a little 
between the dusting, and at last I seated myself on the 
ground and read and read till the time was gone and I 
lad done scarcely any of my work. Mamma took away 
a>me of my week's pocket-money for it. 

Last Saturday was to have been such a happy day, 
lut it turned into a very melancholy one. When we 
arived at Blendorf, we found the people in a state of 
excitement which astonished us. The sexton came up 
1> the carriage and told Papa that there would be no 
ervice, for that the Pastor had slipped and fallen as he 
ras coming to church and had hurt his head very much. 
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Papa asked whether a doctor had been sent for. " No, 
not yet." In a moment Otto was out of the carriage. 
" Papa, may I take the Pastor's horse and go for the 
doctor ?" "Do so," said Papa, "and be both quick and 
steady." In two minutes Otto was on the horse with 
only the horse-cloth on its back; he would have no 
saddle, and was galloping through the village. Papa 
looked after him smiling, Mamma looked anxious, Wi!- 
helm and Aunt Susanna were grave, and I wrung ny 
hands in secret and would have liked to have cried. 

Papa and Mamma went to see the poor sufferer. Vie 
had to wait outside the house, but the children came t) 
us. At first we only spoke of the accident and of oir 
fears how it might end. Then the children said, " ah! 
we should have enjoyed the afternoon and evening 9 
much, but that is all over." We grieved together, and! 
told them about my wreaths and the cakes and tb 
musicians Papa had ordered. Mamma too had bougl 
a pink sash for each of the little girls, but it was all i 
vain now. 

After an hour Papa and Mamma came to us. Mamm 
had been crying, and Papa was very grave. Theybol 
spoke kindly to the children, told them that Otto's here 
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should be sent to Blendorf for him, and then we drove 
home. 

On the road back Wilhelm and I sat together, and we 
whispered to each other that all real pleasure in the day 
was gone. The kind dear Pastor, and the poor children, 
how could we be merry whilst they were so sad ? Then 
we spoke of Otto who is always so daring. Wilhelm 
said, "he will ride apace you may be sure." Ah! he 
need not tell that, I know Otto well. 

When we arrived at home the groom was desired to 
saddle Otto's horse, and to take it to Blendorf. Wilhelm 
wished to have taken it but Papa would not allow him, 
as Otto's horse is very spirited and kicks sometimes. 

About three o'clock Otto returned: he looked very 
heated, and his horse was covered with foam. Papa 
noticed it but said nothing. We began to question him, 
and he laughed over his ride with the doctor, whose 
slow clumsy horse would not go fast. " The doctor does 
not know how to ride," said he ; " he drives his two 
spurs into his horse's side, and then is frightened if 
the poor beast springs forward." I hear him still, 
ho, ho ! gently, gently ! The Pastor's old brownie had 
some spirit, and went very well. The doctor got quite 
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angry and cried out^ ^^ this is a terrible ride ! What use 
are the Pastor's legs if he cannot stand firmly on them ?* 
When we arrived at Blendorf the people ran out to meet 
us. I helped the doctor ofiF his horse, and as he is 
really very good tempered he was quite friendly again. 
I waited outside to know his opinion of the Pastor's 
state. After a time Madame Holm came to me, she had 
been crying but seemed somewhat comforted then. The 
doctor hoped the injury was not very serious, and had 
ordered leeches and cold water compresses to be applied. 
The door bell was tied up, and the children were desired 
to mstke no noise, as it was necessary that the patient 
should be kept quite quiet. I asked if there was any 
thing else that I could do, and when she said " nothing," 
I raced home. At the word " raced," Papa gave Otto a 
significant look; he blushed, but received no further 
reproof. 

Wilhelm, Otto, and I then consulted together, and at 
last went to Mamma to ask if the party could not be put 
off, as we did not like to be having a fSte whilst the poor 
little Pastors were so sad. Mamma said she woidd 
consult Papa, and it was decided that our little friends 
should be put off, but that the music and all the other 
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preparations should go on and a ball should be given to 
the farmers and the servants. They were greatly- 
delighted. Mamma's maid wore my lovely wreath: 
she has black hair, and it looked very nice. We did not 
dance with them, for if we had we might as well have 
had our party. It was rather trying, but we went where 
we could hear the music, and took a galoppe in the 
garden. 

When we were called in there stood a little table 
covered with good things for us and for Aunt Susanna, — 
cakes, and fiiiit, and lemonade, — so that was a little 
treat. I have still a gpreat deal to say, but I have no 
more time. The ball was kept up till twelve o'clock, 
and we went to bed at half-past nine. Before we went 
the kind people drank our health. When they called out 
" the little Fraulein's health," I laughed for pleasure. 
If I were a queen I would let my people dance every 
evening, and have music and cakes. 



ifortst^ri^t Witt^,—Wi\S^tlm* 



Last week brought us plenty of good news. The kind 
Pastor was declared out of danger after a few anxious 
days, although the injury had been serious. 

Fran Holm and the children had been in such sorrow, 
and were now in as much joy. After some days we were 
allowed to pay the Pastor a short visit. He sat in his 
easy chair with his head all bandaged, but he looked 
cheerftil and kind as usual, and said, " now you see I 
have a holiday and you must work, but my holidays 
would not please you, as I must sit still in the same spot 
and may not even read; so you would not exchange 
with me." Marie, who was with us, asked the invalid if 
he would like to play sheep and wolf, or draughts with her. 
The Pastor laughed heartily, but said, however, ** that 
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is a very good idea : we will send the others away, and 
we two will remain together and play sheep and wolf. 
But remember I must be wolf, for I can look much fiercer 
than you." Marie came back in an hour very well 
satisfied with herself, saying, " it was so nice, the Pastor 
has been so amused." The next happy event was a 
letter firom Herr Reward, which we had been looking 
for anxiously as we wanted to know how he got on. It 
was addressed to Papa, and he read some of it to us. 
Herr Reward wrote very kindly of Otto and of me, and 
as Papa read we looked at each other and felt sorry for 
the trouble we had given him. We are too apt to think 
we receive reproaches when they are not deserved, but if 
a kind word is said when we do not merit it we feel that 
still more deeply. Papa did not lift his eyes firom the 
letter as he read, but I could see what he thought, and 
that made me more ashamed. Of his position, as a 
soldier, Herr Reward says little : merely that he will 
faithfully perform the duties of his post, however arduous 
they may be. " The employment of a recruit," says he, 
" is almost entirely mechanical, and might be performed 
by clock-work, so I gb with my comrades when the hour 
comes, and in my leisure time hasten to my books, with 
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the longing one has to see beloved fi-iends again." 
When Otto and I were alone, Otto said, " I wish Herr 
Reward had not praised us so kindly, for I, for my part, 
know I behaved often like a donkey." 

I returned, " you express yoiirself so forcibly that I can 
add nothing." 

He laughed. "Yes," said he, "it is true, and I am 
sorry that I often laughed when it was neither polite nor 
kind." I felt the same. Papa will write to Herr Re- 
ward, and we will send a few lines in his envelope. 

Nothing more has been said about the archery f6te ; 
the targets are taken down, and the benches put on one 
side.^ We thought that Papa would have said, when 
the Pastor is quite well again you shall have your party, 
but so far we have heard nothing. Christian danced 
with the farmers, so he has had his treat ; only he was 
sorry that he was obliged to go to bed at ten o'clock. 

Otto and I have got accustomed to Herr Roth, and 
like his way of teaching. At first it was rather confiising, 
but his extreme rapidity is good for me who am naturally 
rather slow, and for Otto because he must keep up his 
attention. 

The next happy event was our going ottt to shoot 
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partridges. We took our lunch at twelve o'clock, put 
some bread, fruit, and a flask of wine and water in our 
game bags, and then started. Marie stood at the garden 
gates, she had saved a little cake for each of us and put 
it into our bags. We thanked her and then went on. 
** Ah ! you happy boys," cried she ; " I wish I was a boy, 
but be sure to bring me home something, do you hear ?'* 

"We had capital sport. When the dogs stood still how 
my heart did beat, and when a number of birds flew up 
with a whir-r-r, and the gamekeeper ordered us to be 
still till the right moment. Otto and I felt as we had 
never felt before. At first we shot too impetuously. I 
especially, for, to my astonishment. Otto was much more 
self-possessed than I was. He looked very red afl;er 
every eflFort, but he shot three birds and I shot only one, 
moreover I vexed the keeper by my too great zeal. I 
was only too glad not to go' home empty handed. It 
was tolerably hard work. We went over hedges and 
ditches, and even the care with which one must carry a 
loaded gun is no trifle. 

It was nine o'clock when we reached home, tired and 
heated, but very happy. Papa said, " you can take the 
game to-morrow to the Pastor's." I said "yes. Otto 
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will be the favoured one, for my contribution is but 
small." Otto replied, "it is of little consequence to 
Madame Holm who shot the birds provided they are 
forthcoming." Mr. Flohr used to say, "clever people 
rarely boast, for when they succeed in any thing it only 
seems to be a matter of course." I believe it is so with 
Otto, for, though he is a cool fellow enough in some re- 
spects, he never boasts when he does a thing well ; in 
this respect he is really quite modest. 

I brought Marie a bunch of flowers, and Otto gave her 
some bright coloured stones. I also gathered some 
plants to add to my herbal, for the flowers in the end of 
the summer have not much sap, and are easily dried. 
The end of the summer. Alas ! soon it will be autumn, 
then three months more and we must say farewell to the 
pleasures of childhood. 



iffott^^itcotdi Weelt— ii^tto. 



Madame Holm was delighted with the partridges, but 
said that only the Pastor should have any of them. In 
that house there is so much aflFection. 

Monday. — ^Yesterddy Papa told us that he did not 
intend to make up for the lost fSte, partly because a 
repetition of such a thing is apt to want spirit, and also 
because the money it would cost might be better em- 
ployed. Wilhelm and I looked at him in silence, and 
then he added that, as soon as the Pastor was well 
enough to appear in the pulpit again, the poor of the 
village should have a dinner. We were silent for a 
moment from surprise, but soongave the plan our hearty 
approbation. Marie was ready with her acquiescence in 
a moment. " O ! dear Papa, let us do that, and let us 
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have plenty of good things for the poor people that they 
may enjoy themselves. I shall be quite content to 
dance round the tables ; quite as contented as if I had 
my carnation wreath on my head and a violin to play 
for me." Papa smiled, kissed Marie, and shook hands 
with Wilhelm and me. So that is settled. 

On Monday Mamma said, " but what is to be done 
for the poor little guests who were invited to the archery 
meeting?" "They," said Papa, "must come next 
Saturday : they shall have fhiit, very little cake," here 
Papa looked at Marie, " and some other sweet things, 
and amuse themselves with the bowls and the swing ; 
and they can run races for the prizes which were bought 
for the archery fete." This was quite unexpected, so 
the pleasure was the greater. 

"Wilhelm and I have thought of another amusement. 
We will have some rockets and other fireworks. No one 
is to know any thing about this, but invitation cards 
will be given to the guests just before the display. This 
will be a surprise for all, except Christian and one of the 
gardeners who must help. Wilhelm said, " it really is 
foolish to puff away so much money in a few moments." 
He is right certainly, but we must sometimes give other 
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people amusement at our own expense. We have been 
veiy saving lately, and, though Christian's dress requires 
some renewing, summer clothes are not so costly as 
winter ones. 

Tuesday passed without any noteworthy event. We 
studied hard, thought a great deal about our plans for 
Saturday, and talked to the Pastor's children about 
them. In the evening we worked in the garden. 
Mamma bought some vegetables of us and a salad. We 
consulted together as to how we should lay out the gar- 
den money our dear grandmamma gave us. We add all 
the money we gain by selling our fruit and vegetables to 
this fund. Wilhelm advises the purchase of fruit trees 
and flowers, — Marie of garden seats. In the midst of this 
conversation we suddenly remembered how little we 
should see of our gardens for some years to come. In 
the summer holidays, however, we shall have some time 
to enjoy them. Marie was very sad. " I will take care 
of them for you," said she, " but — ^but " — she could say 
no more, and she wept bitterly. 

Wednesday. — ^Wilhelm and I practised firing at a 
mark. Papa is a famous shot, he superintended this 
exercise ; afterwards we rode and took some tolerably 
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broad ditches : we do not talk much about this before 
Mamma, as she is rather nervous. Papa is, however, 
always with us, and he is very particular and watchfiil. 
Thursday. — ^To-day our fireworks arrived. The gar- 
dener is making a large star to which some of the 
fireworks will be fastened. I have bought some squibs 
and crackers for myself especially, as I like to see them 
hopping along the ground. These are to appear at the 
commencement and at the conclusion of the display. 
The gardener has found a chest full of little coloured 
lamps, and advised us to ask Mamma to let us have oil 
for them, and have them fastened to the trees and 
bushes. When we spoke to Mamma about this, she 
said she remembered these lamps very well, as they 
ivere on a triumphal arch when she, as a young bride, 
^irst came home with Papa. She quite enjoyed the 
remembrance, and granted our request immediately. 
To Wilhelm Mamma said in jest, " when twenty years 
hence you bring home a young bride, you shall be 
received under a triumphal arch formed of these same 
lamps." This amused us very much. I believe that 
Wilhelm, who is a wee bit sentimental, sees the arch in 
his mind's eye already. 
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; Friday. — ^In our recreation time we axe to ride to the 
neighbouring houses and invite some of the guests for 
to-morrow. Wilhelm rides to Blanken and Nussberg, I 
to Burgthal and Schwanenholm. 

We were everjnvhere kindly received and hospitably 
entertained. Our protestations went for nothing. How- 
ever, we neither of us would take any wine as Papa has 
expressly forbidden it, but our digestions suffered if our 
heads were spared. I need no wine, I am so easily 
intoxicated with joy. The boys were delighted with my 
little horse, so I let them have a ride on him. Roderick, 
for so I have named him, was not so wild as usual, and 
I stroked and patted him when the boys mounted him. 

Wilhelm and I had fixed upon a meeting place, and 
when I, punctual to my time, arrived he was waiting for 
me. We compared our little experiences, and found 
them very much the same. He had lent his horse and 
been very hospitably entertained at the different houses. 
At Blanken he had seen. some beautifiil flowers in the 
conservatories and hothouses, and he descanted on this 
subject so long that my attention wandered. Wilhelm 
perceived this at last and was rather affronted. He had 
had a very large and beautiful pineapple given him to 
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take to Mamma, which he was very glad of. I should 
have returned with empty hands had not the fanner's 
old wife called to me to take a basket of pears. " You 
can certainly take these pears to your Mamma," said she. 
"What, on horseback?" said I. "Of course," she 
replied, " I should not have taken the liberty of asking 
you to carry the basket, but the horse can do it perfectly 
well." So saying, she calmly drew from her pocket a 
piece of string, and began to fasten the basket to the 
saddle straps. 

Roderick seemed to think this proceeding as peculiar 
as I had done. First he began to paw the ground with 
all his might, and then to kick. I did not consider it 
proper that he should be more unruly than I was, so I 
told the farmer's wife to stand on one side for a few 
minutes, and then a struggle ensued as to whether he or 
I should be master. 

The contest terminated in my favour, and when Mr. 
Roderick became calm I begged the old woman to begin 
her work again. She said nothing, but she looked at 
Wilhelm as if she would have said, " Mr. Otto is the 
same wild fellow as ever." Wilhelm also said nothing;, 
but he thought I believe the same. 
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When we rode into the court Marie ran to meet us, 
clapping her hands and calling out, " ah ! ah ! Otto 
looks like an old post-boy." " Yes," replied I, " it is a 
pity you do not know what the basket contains, bilt since 
you have been so impertinent you shall have nothing." 
She looked very disconsolate, and said, " you ought to 
be able to take a joke." 

The pears were splendid and we all had some, and the 
pineapple was very much admired. 

Saturday. — ^This morning we are all very busy pre- 
paring for our company. 



ifortK^tl&irtr watcift^— ^arte* 



I MUST now describe our pleasant party. It all went off 
very well indeed, especially for the boys who have always 
the most freedom. Herr Roth came and superintended the 
games for which the prizes were to be given. We girls 
would willingly have played at bowls but we could not 
grasp them, our hands were too small, and we were 
so constantly letting them fall that Herr Roth advised 
us to give it up for fear they should hurt our feet. How- 
ever we had other games in which all could take a part, 
and we gained some prizes. I had a pretty little vase of 
red Bohemian glass with white figures upon it, and a china 
candlestick. I gained the candlestick for good running, 
as Aunt Susanna says there is no merit in tearing 
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boisterously in a race, we should go steadily and skilfully 
to work. All the games were delightful, and the other 
little girls liked them as well as I did. 

When twilight came on Wilhelm and Otto were very 
important about their fireworks. Invitation and admis- 
sion cards were distributed, and a great arch was lighted 
up with coloured lamps, which looked lovely. We had 
to pass through the arch and stand upon the bridge in 
the garden, irom which we were to look at the fireworks. 

The gardener and the gamekeeper were to let them 
off. Otto stood in firont and gave the sigpn by waving his 
handkerchief. He waved and waved whilst we looked 
and looked, our hearts beating with anticipation, but 
every thing remained in darkness. 

Otto was quite confounded, for only one wheel burnt 
slowly feebly away. He was just rushing forward when 
a pufiing and cracking was heard on all sides ; on every 
tree serpents hissed, and wheels whirled, rockets rose in 
the air, crackers and squibs hopped along the grass, and 
the whole was finished by a beautiful shower of fire. Otto 
stood as if petrified, and we were all very much surprised. 
It was a secret plan of dear Papa's, and, when it was 
over. Otto and Wilhelm thanked him for the pleasant 
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trick. Otto laughed immoderately, and we all jumped 
and danced about. My brothers then looked for their 
own fireworks, and found them uninjured, so they and 
the other boys let them off. When the fireworks -were 
over we were called into the dining-room, and found 
that Aunt Susanna had arranged every thing beautifully. 
A bouquet was placed on every plate, and in the centre 
of the table was a lovely wreath. The fi^it was in 
elegant shells ornamented with coloured autumnal leaves. 
We all said, O ! and Ah ! as we entered, and I believe 
Auntie enjoyed our surprise. She took care that every 
one had what they liked, and also that the very little 
children did not eat too much. At the end we went to 
Papa and Mamma with our glasses and drank their 
health with three cheers. The eldest boy, Hugo Holm, 
led us forward and gave the toast. Papa shook hands 
with him very kindly, and said afterwards that he liked 
his frank manner very much. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night when our guests 
drove away, and, as in almost every house one or more 
children had remained at home. Mamma had ordered 
little baskets with fruit and cake and bouquets to be 
taken to them. The little Pastor's were all with us, but 
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they took home a basket for their Papa and Mamma. 
Ah ! it was delightful to the very last. 

The following week passed very quietly. We were 
very much occupied, and I forgot to say that I am no 
longer afraid of Herr Roth. He is much more gentle 
with g^ls than with boys, and the ruler appears but 
seldom. We all take a great deal of pains, whilst the 
boys often try his patience terribly. 

When I have been very happy, I think how different 
it will be when my brothers are gone to school. You 
dear, dear brothers, it can never be so pleasant 
when you are away. Now when any thing happens I 
always think of what they will say. Oh ! what shall I 
do without them, and they will not be so happy either. 
It is very sad that one must fit oneself for doing some- 
thing in the world, were it not for that, they might re- 
main at home. 



JFottj^donttb iCSeilt.— mfH^ete 



We have had a new occupation this last week ; we have 
been helping Papa to arrange the books in the library. 
It was not a difficult task, but the sight of so many books, 
some of which contained fine engpravings, distracted us 
very much, and we were gazing and admiring when we 
ought to have been selecting and arranging, till at last 
Papa desired us to attend only to the business on hand. 

Marie, who at first stood peeping timidly in at the 
door, now came forward and offered her help, and very 
usefiil she was. She looked neither to the right nor 
the left, but was conscientiously faithfiil to her duty, and 
did almost as much as we did. Papa made us presents 
of some books: to me Schubarts' journey to the East, 
with illustrations, and a beautiftil work on Botany, with 
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coloured engravings. I was delighted with them. Marie 
received ^ book containing pictures of the inhabitants of 
the European countries, in their national costumes, many 
of which are no longer worn. The little thing was 
almost ashamed to take such a handsome present, she 
said, " Oh ! Papa, I have helped so little." Otto had 
what he had long coveted, " a History of the Middle 
Ages," full of knightly encounters, feuds, and tour- 
naments." 

When we were at Blendorf, on Thursday, we had a 
proof of the great kindness of the family. An idle fellow 
had had a shirt given him by Fran Holm as he had 
none to wear ; he thanked her and went away, but soon 
returned and said to Herr Roth, " see, sir, I have a shirt." 
" Well," said Herr Roth, " I would go on my way if I 
were you, but it appears to me that you have had rather 
too much to drink." "Too much; I never drink too much, 
though perhaps you may be right, for one takes there a 
glass and here a glass till it may be too much. You say 
I ought to go away, but, honoured sir, how can I go with- 
out stockings, and you see I have none ?" 

One of the children went to her mother to tell her what 
the man wanted now. She laughed, and said, " I must 
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see what can be done ;" so she sent him a pair of socks, 
and he went off rejoicing. In most houses he would have 
been soon driven away for his impudence in coming 
again, but this kindness and gentleness may have made a 
better impression on the man than a hard word would 
have done. Mamma said, " I like to hear such instances 
of kindness ; it is not enough to give, for in the manner 
of giving, or even of refusing, lies a blessing or a curse 
for the one who receives." 



dTDtte^ffftti wit^.-^tto. 



My noble brother has taken things easily and written 
very little, so I suppose I must do the more. 

Monday. — ^Aunt Susanna, who now takes upon herself 
a good deal of the housekeeping department, persuaded 
us to help her to peel pears for drying. Wilhelm and I 
told her that this would be quite incompatible with our 
dignity, and was not a fit employment for men. " Very 
likely," said she, "but it is quite suitable for boys." 

Marie, who was present, cried out, " Oh ! you dear, 
darling boys, please help us: I will beg you on my 
knees to do it." At last we gave in, but rather un- 
willingly, as it is essentially a woman's business. We 
went into Auntie's sitting-room, where we, to our 
astonishment, found the elder children from the parson- 
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age, and Christian. The carpet was covered with a large 
white cloth. We had each of us napkins pinned round 
us, and had to turn up our sleeves. An immense 
quantity of pears stood ready in large baskets. We 
began our work in very good temper, and received plenty 
of advice and all kinds of directions. We boys, five in 
number, sat together, and the girls took their places on 
the opposite side of the table. Aunt Susanna finished 
off" the pears which we had peeled, gave out the fiaiit as 
it was wanted, and took the general superintendence ; 
so, her task being by far the easiest, we determined to 
require a story from her. She looked at us and said, 
"you tormenting spirits, are you afraid that I should not 
have enough to do ?" Well, listen to the tale of 

THE PEAR TREE. 

" In a city not far from this place lived a man and a 
woman with their only .child, a son called Fritz. They 
were not rich ; that is to say they had enough to live 
upon, but very little to spare. In the small garden by 
their house stood a remarkably large pear tree, -which 
upon every seventh year bore no fruit, but yielded 
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abundant crops on all the other years. When Fritz was 
Seven years old his father took him into the garden and 
gave him this tree as a birthday present. ^ Now,' said 
his father, * you must buy your clothes with what you 
can gain for the fruit of this tree. Be careful and do not 
waste your money.' 

"When the fruit was gathered Fritz presented his 
mother with a large basket full, and said, *is that 
enough; will you have some more ?' Then he consulted 
her how he could dispose of the rest of the pears. It 
was agreed that part of the fruit should be sold fresh and 
the rest should be dried, and then offered for sale. Fritz 
wcis in a great state of excitement at having, for the first 
time in his life, some business to manage ; he asked all 
his schoolfellows if their parents would buy his pears, 
then he tried to persuade his neighbours to take some of 
him, and they were all well pleased with the pretty little 
boy who looked so important about the sale of his pears. 

" When all his pears had been advantageously disposed 
of Fritz went with his mother to purchase the clothes he 
wanted. His mother put aside the money that was left 
for the ensuing months. 

" Whenever the boy wore a new article of dress he 

s 
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used to say, ^ this comes from the pear tree, the pears 
clothe me ;' and, as this went on for some years, the boy 
was called by his schoolfellows Bimenfritz (Fred with 
the pears). His mother did not like this at all. *This/ 
said she, * is the result of your talking so much and so 
unnecessarily, why need any one know how you get the 
money for your clothes ?' Fritz was silent : he was not 
vexed at the name, and he threw a grateful glance upon 
the dear tree, for although the finit of the tree had been 
always sold every year before it was given to him, yet he 
fancied he cost his parents less than he used to do. 

" When Fritz was ten years of age his father died, and 
in a few months he lost his mother also. 

" The poor boy now was a solitary orphan; he had no 
relations and stood alone in the world ; the magistrates 
appointed a guardian for him. 

" The little house had been left free from debts, and 
everything was in the greatest order; but when the 
house and furniture had been sold the sum of money 
they brought was not very large. On the day before the 
sale the boy went, for the last time, into the garden, he 
embraced his beloved tree with tears, he thanked it in 
his heart for having by its fruit been useful to his beloved 
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parents. He then went into the house ; how changed 
every thing looked, nothing stood in the order he had 
teen accustomed to see. The child sighed deeply, he 
Kssed his father's writing-table, his mother's low chair, 
aid went away crying bitterly. 

" The guardian, who was a tax collector, had taken 

the boy into his house, and when the affairs were settled 

he asked Fritz, *what employment he felt inclined to 

folbw ?* * I should like to be a Pastor,' said the boy 

calnly. The guardian was astonished, and shaking his 

head, said * that would be an excellent thing to aim at, 

but it requires study, and it would cost a great deal of 

money to prepare you properly. Your whole possessions 

would not be nearly sufficient. I believe you are a good 

boy, and therefore I have taken you into my house and 

require no pa3rment, but that is not enough, you must 

think of something else.' * I will willingly work hard,' 

said the boy. The guardian laughed. * Listen,' said he, 

* you write a good hand and may earn something by this. 

I have a friend who is a lawyer, he requires a great 

deal of copjring to be done for him, and he pays 

well: I will recommend you to him. But, be it 

understood, that you are to be regular at school, to 
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learn diligently, and see if you can write for money 
in your spare time/ The boy set himself to work in 
earnest. His childhood was poor in play and merriment, 
but his heart was peaceful and contented. 

" When he paid his school bill, or when he bought a 
new article of dress, he now said, * for all this I may 
thank my pen.' The idle boys in the school, laughing, 
named him * Federfritz,' or Fritz with the pen. Fritz did 
not care, his clear, steady glance was turned towards the 
future ; one thing only made him sad, the loss of his pious 
much loved parents. * Alas ! * said he, * if I should preach 
some day they will never hear me,' and the tears came 
into his eyes. 

"Fritz was a favourite in his guardian's house, a 
favourite at school, and quietly he went on his way. He 
gained a scholarship and passed to a higher school, and 
from thence to the University. He was a high princi- 
pled, talented scholar, full of life and spirit, but steady 
and economical in his own habits, and always ready to 
help those who were in need. People said of him, * that 
he had a heart of gold.' When he had finished his time 
at the University, which had been to him a very happy 
time, he passed a most honourable examination, and. 
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after a few years had elapsed, he was appointed Pastor 
'n a certain village. 

** When this was told him, he exclaimed, * my parents, 
ny parents, O ! that you had lived to this day !* 

**The new Pastor must now choose a wife, and he 
found her in the only daughter of his former guardian. 

" The parsonage was nicely and even elegantly fur- 
nished, and happy people lived in it. 

* The Pastor planted, in the first year of his residence, 
a pear tree of the same kind as the one which had been 
so dear to him in his father's garden. 

"The parsonage is still standing pleasant and bright, 
the pear tree flourishes, the Pastor is alive, and the 
village is called * Blendorf.' " 

This conclusion surprised us so much that we nearly 
let the pears fall from our hands. We looked at the 
Pastor's children, they nodded and smiled. Marie spoke 
first, "Auntie, is it true? Is it true?" "Certainly." 
Marie kissed the little girl sitting by her, saying, " now, 
I shall look at the pears with much more interest : I 
should never have thought that such an interesting story 
could have been made about them. Whereabouts in the 
garden does this pear tree stand ?" 
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" On the left-hand side as you enter : last year we had 
nearly a ton of pears from it* After Papa had put aside 
as many as were wanted for the house he sold the re- 
mainder and gave the money to poor children, that is to 
say, Mamma bought wool with it and knitted winter 
stockings for them." 

We thought and talked a good deal about this story, 
and felt as if the good Pastor was dearer to us than erer. 
When we had finished our work we put the room in order, 
and then had a supper of rice, milk, and pancakes. We 
were all very merry, and had very good appetites. This 
day fortnight we are to meet again for the same purpose* 
" Who will help ?" a$ked Auntie. " I, I ; we, we." "Very 
well, now order your supper before hand. What would 
you like to have ?" " The same as to night," was heard 
on one side ; " no, no, something new," was heard on the 
other. At last we agreed to have chocolate, potatoes in 
their jackets, and cold butter. Aunt Susanna laughed 
heartily. "It is a peculiar mixture, but you shall 
certainly have it if Mamma consents, and now good 
night. I thank you all." " Auntie," said Marie, "you 
should not dismiss your honoured guests in this way." 
" I cg^nnot help it> all the windows must be thrown open, 
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and I have to sit with your Mamma an hour before I go 
to bed. So good night to you all : go to bed at once." 

Xhis was Monday, I can say nothing about the other 
cays, as I have no more time. Nothing particular 
faa^ppened except our spending a pleasant day at 
S::liwanenholm. 



;ffovt^^iij:tb WLtf^.—Mnvit. 



My lucky brother had the tale of the pear tree to tell, 
but what have I to write about ? I scarcely know, though 
a good many things have happened. First, I must say 
that we all went to gather blackberries in the wood for 
Auntie to preserve for the sick people. Papa gave her 
ten dollars to buy sugar, &c. She was very glad, and 
said she would also buy some sago and oatmeal, as from 
these, mixed with the juice of the blackberries, a veiy 
pleasant and wholesome food might be made. 

I remember now that I really have something par- 
ticular to tell. A few days ago we all went out for a 
walk, and we went like the Brazilian ants straight on, 
over hedges and ditches. We enjoyed this very much. 
Wilhelm and Otto laid branches over the ditches, and 
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put stones in the muddy places, and we were all very 
full of business. We went on till we arrived at the 
last field by the farm, when we found to our astonish- 
ment the whole herd of cattle out. Otto said, " they 
must be turned out whilst the cow-houses are being 
cleaned, let us go by another road Auntie, for there is a 
very savage bull with them." " Indeed," said Auntie, 
" I shall do nothing of the kind, there are dangers every- 
where : here a fierce turkey-cock, there a dangerous dog, 
and now a vicious bull. I shall not go out of my way." 
The cows had spread themselves about the meadow 
grazing and browsing, and soon we heard a thxmdering 
growl firom my lord bull. " Aimt, Aunt," cried I, quite 
piteously, seizing her by the dress. " He only speaks a 
little louder than we do, that is all," said she. But that 
was not all : the bull bent his head to the ground and 
tore up the turf with his horns ; we ran, but we had a 
good way to go. As long as the bull kept in one place 
we were fiightened, but the danger was not great ; but 
he soon began to move, slowly indeed, but straight on 
towards us. Otto was very angry : " See, this is the 
consequence of coming this way, we must take to our 
heels like fools." Aunt Susanna was dreadfiilly fright* 
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ened, but still I heard her laugh. She and I were before 
the boys, as they kept some way behmd to protect the 
rear as they said. At last we reached the stile, climbed 
over it, and were in safety. I went first, then Auntie^ 
but in such haste that she tore her dress terribly. When 
we were all over the stile, Auntie said to Otto, ^* now is 
the time to have an explanation. Tell me, do you con- 
sider me a fool because I ran away from the horns of a 
wild bull r Otto laughed. ** No, but I should have had 
more respect for your wisdom if you had not thrown 
yourself into the dangier." " My dear children, returned 
she, you ought really all to be much obliged to me. You 
were quite tired, and the bull has sent you over the field 
in such haste that the way home is considerably short- 
ened, — think of that." When we reached home Aunt 
Susanna reproached herself bitterly to Mamma. ''It 
was so senseless of me," said she ; '' and I was frightened 
to death." Mamma kissed her, saying, " if my Susanna 
would but put off the shoes of childhood !" "O !" returned 
she, "they are no longer shoes but little slippers, so 
worn out in my nineteen years that I shall be forced to 
lay them aside," and Auntie looked very sad as she said 
this. Papa has just received a letter from Mr. Flohn 
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He is still in the hospital, but can walk with the help of 
a crutch. He gave his letter unsealed to a young surgeon, 
who forwarded it to us, though we, alas ! cannot answer 
it. Otto is very much disturbed at Mr. Flohr remaining 
in the hospital. " What is the use of it ?" said he angrily, 
**no one gets promoted there ; he might have been an 
officer by this time." As if Mr. Flohr had let himself be 
wounded on purpose. 

Yesterday the two youngest of the boys from Schwan- 
enholm came here with their parents. They were really 
both very naughty. The eldest would not speak a word 
but ate very greedily, whilst the youngest wanted to 
have every thing of mine that he saw. He kept saying, 
** give me that," or " I will have this." I got quite red 
and hot, I was so vexed and so asheimed. I gave him a 
white china ornament and a beautiful large bonbon, but 
he took away three things that I did not give him at all. 
I said nothing because he was our guest, and it would 
have vexed his Mi^nima. 



dTorts^tlebnttl^ WUtk.—WifiMni^ 



We have heard again from Mr. Flohr: he has been 
exchanged, but, as he can only walk with a stick or a 
crutch, he is appointed to keep the accounts of the 
regiment. Otto wrung his hands in despair. "What 
good will such despicable emplojrment do him ?** said he 
angrily. Papa remarked smiling, "remember, Mr. Flohr 
did not become a soldier from inclination but from a 
feeling of duty, and he has paid his tribute to the god of 
war." " Oh !" returned Otto, " if it were to be my fate 
to begin with the sword and end with the pen!" 
■**Then," said Papa, "you would conclude your career 
with honour, as it is only men of talent and rectitude 
who are chosen for such posts." Mamma is having an 
overcoat made for Mr. Flohr, as the mornings and 
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evenings are cold and he is still weak. Kind Mamma ! 
I hope Mr. Flohr will wear it, but he never liked that 
kind of thing. 

Yesterday afternoon we had great fun. The Pastor's 
children spent the afternoon with us, and some other 
children with their parents also came. The weather 
was very bad, and, in order to have more freedom than 
we could have in the house, we went to play in the hay- 
loft, and there, the younger boys especially, mside a 
considerable noise. Otto was quite in his element, and 
I also enjoyed it, but I was obliged to attend sometimes 
to the younger ones to see they did not hurt themselves. 
All at once there was a reg^ar skirmish. Little Ina 
and another child of the same age, Anna Holm, were 
lying on the floor pitching into each other in good 
earnest. Marie, who now came up, separated them, and 
in order to keep them apart, as they were pla3ring hide- 
and-seek, she took Ina with her to hide. The little 
Anna, who was not in a happy frame of mind, cried out 
to the children who were looking for them, '^ come here, 
I will show you where they are." This was too much 
for Ina : she darted out of her hiding-place and gave her 
little adversary several sound boxes on the ear. Anna 
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screamed, and poor Marie was so shocked she did not 
know what to do. We all laughed heartily at the little 
combatants, and Marie at last succeeded in making 
them friends again. She whispered to me, " pray take 
care that their parents do not hear of this, for they would 
certainly be severely punished." Anna still looked very 
angry, and one could see she longed to return the blows 
she had received with interest. This was the only dis^ 
turbance, and a comical one it was. Marie, who certainly 
had never seen such a fray before, pulled me by the 
sleeve, whispering, " did you see how they were l3ring 
upon the floor like two little puppies? it was too 
disgraceful." 

Mamma has been sending off a good many things to 
Grandmamma, amongst which were several tons of beau- 
tiful apples, and before they were packed we wrapped 
each separate apple in paper. Marie sent a cushion she 
had worked. Auntie a game pie and some wafer biscuits 
which she had made. Papa added a small box of choice 
wine, and Otto and I sent some things we had turned 
with our lathe* Each present had a letter with it. 
Manrnia also sent a warm couvre-pied which she had 
knitted hersdf. 
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Whenever I have time I read some of Schubart's 
travels in the East. Ah ! how I should have enjoyed 
collecting shells on the shore, and plants on the moun- 
tains, with him. What a fine old man he must be, and 
how delightful it would be to learn of him. Mr. Flohr 
used to say ^^Schubart, in his life and in his books, is ever 
the same, a truly good-hearted, pious, and learned man/' 



iTojrtK^tigl&tS Witt^.-^tto^ 



Wn-HELM takes his ease and does not trouble himself to 
write much, so I have to make up for his shortcomings, 
and get behind with my own week. When we were 
helping to pack the apples for Grandmamma, Aunt 
Susanna told us a story which I must write down, it is 
called 

THE APPLE PIP. 

" There was once a very pretty girl called Eliuei, who 
was considered one of the greatest beauties in the land. 
Amongst the people who paid her most attention, was a 
very distinguished looking old man with grey hair, who 
was always elegantly dressed, and drove about in a 
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coach drawn by six jet black horses. This gentleman, 
who had lately come into that part of the country where 
Elina lived, and who comported himself like other rich 
and distinguished people, was really a mighty sorcerer ; 
but no one knew it because he concealed the fact most 
carefully. It was soon reported that the fair Elina was 
engaged to be married to this old Count, but she only 
laughed when she heard of it. 

" In the spring, before the leaves were out upon the 
trees, the Count was walking with Elina in her father's 
garden ; as he passed an apple tree he broke off a little 
branch which had yet neither blossoms nor leaves, only 
the brown germs of both. 

"The old gentleman looked at the twig attentively, 
and turning to Elina said, * see, fair lady, from this twig 
a likeness of you will be developed : you are blooming, 
bright, and tender, like the apple blossom.' The girl 
smiled. * Perhaps so,' returned she, *but youth is 
fleeting, and before long I shall be as grey, and yellow, 
and ugly as the brown bud now on the twig.' 

"*0!' exclaimed the Count, *you are the model of 
sense and beauty, and therefore I esteem you worthy of 
the great honour of becoming my wife, and I now offer 

T 
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you my heart and hand.* * You are jesting/ said Elina 
laughing ; * but, if you were in earnest, there are many 
things I would rather be than your wife.' * Indeed I may 
rather say that you are jesting fair lady, for what could 
you prefer to being the wife of a rich and powerful lord/ 

* Many things, — indeed almost every thing. I had rather 
be the little brown bud on this branch.' The Count 
turned his eyes gleaming with anger upon his com- 
panion, but still he smiled. 

" ^ Your pleasant jest,' said he, * recalls a legend to my 
memory which I heard in my youth. An old and noble 
lord, which would do for me, was walking once in a 
garden with a charming lady, and that would do for you 
my beauty, to whom he offered his heart and hand, but 
she declined them both, and this again resembles us. 
With smiling arrogance the lady in the legend added, 

* much rather would I be a contemptible brown bud on 
this apple tree than your wife.' The old lord exclaimed, 
^ beware ! consider what you are saying. I hope you 
will not persist in your refusal.' * Indeed I shall,' said 
the lady laughing. Then her companion who was a 
sorcerer took up a little wand, describing some circles 
in the air with it, cried in a solemn voice, 'become 
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a brown bud on the apple tree, then an apple blossom, 
and then a pip in the fruit, nor shall you be released from 
the spell till this pip becomes a tree. Retain as bud, as 
blossom, and as pip your consciousness, and feel in this 
your punishment.' 

" ^ So spoke the sorcerer, and what he said came to 
pass, but whether the beauty was ever released or not 
my wonderful legend does not tell. Now, tell me, are 
you not horrified at the tragic result of an arrogant 
girl's jest ?* 

" ^ Yes,' said Elina, * I am horrified ; but still, if I had 
only the same choice, my decision would have been like 
hers.' 

" As she finished saying these words the Count drew 
from his pocket a small wand, and described some circles 
in the air. Elina thought he was joking, but still she felt 
frightened, and her lips grew pale and cold. Then he 
said with a voice of thunder, * be changed into a brown 
bud on yon apple tree ; become first blossom and then 
pip, nor shall the spell be loosened till this pip has 
become a tree. Keep your consciousness, and let that be 
your punishment.' 

"Elina lost her senses, and when she recovered 
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herself she was in her narrow prison, the bud. The sun 
shone and warmed Elina's brown covering with its 
beams : its warmth penetrated her being. * There is still 
the sun/ said she, * so there may be hope : its glorious 
beams give me courage. I will not cast this consolation 
from me, but will imbibe it with my whole strength. 
Ah ! it is very sad to be imprisoned thus, but I shall 
become a blossom, and that is making some progress. 
Perhaps I was too arrogant in my youthful pride, and 
my hard lot may bring me into a better state of mind.' 

" The evening breeze shook the twigs and branches of 
the apple tree, and the bud thought of a song her nurse 
used to sing to her.* 

"By-and-by came the dews of night to moisten the tree. 
Then, thought Elina, those are the tears of angels for the 
wandering souls they are seeking, perhaps mine is one. 
The bud often heard the voice of the sorcerer as he 
walked about the garden singing and whistling like a 

* " O 1 sonnenstrahl, O ! sonnenstrahl, 
Sag'meiner Liebstein wenn sie weint, 
Es ist noch Trost 'und Hulfe nah' 
So lang* die Sonne scheint." 
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youth, and this made her very sad ; but she was dread- 
fully alarmed one day when some nervous ladies tottered 
about the garden gathering the buds from the apple 
tree and putting them in their mouths, * because, ' they 
said, * the sap was strengthening to the nerves/ * Oh !' 
thought Elina, * to fall a sacrifice to one of these people 
would be too hard a lot/ 

" However, happily she escaped this danger, and, as 
spring is the time of light and warmth, she soon threw 
off her brown overcoat and became first a pink bud and 
then a charming blossom. The sorcerer went under the 
tree and sang : — 

" Auf dem bliihenden Apfelbanme 
Denkt die Schonste jetzt auch mein, &c. 

** A shower of blossoms fell down in applause of the 
song upon the singer, but the loveliest blossom raised 
her beautifiil head higher than before, — ^to her the song 
sounded like deep mockery. Birds chased each other 
over the tree and snapped off the blossoms, flying with 
them high into the air, but Elina escaped this fate also : 
her blossom passed away, and the fiiiit appeared. Many 
of the apples above and below her fell off tjie tree : hers 
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grew, became red and rosy, and she ripened into a black 
pip. 

" The apple which contained this pip was a wonderful 
beauty, and no one saw it without exclaiming, *see, 
that is the most beautiful apple, so rosy and golden '/ 
Boys threw stones at it, but the sun dazzled their eyes, 
or the wind moved the twig, so that they struck another 
apple which fell to the ground defaced and bruised. 

*' At last the time for gathering the apples came. The 
finest were picked very carefully first, and when the 
gardener got off the tree he laid the most beautiful of 
all on the top of the basket. His little daughter, who 
was standing under the tree, seized this apple, saying, 
* father, dear father, give this one to me.' * Ho ! ho ! * 
said her father, ^ that would be a fine thing to do. The 
best things must always be taken to the ladies at the 
great house, here is a little apple for you.' 

" Our apple was taken with the rest to the fruit room, 
and in a few days was put into a glass dish for the des- 
sert at a dinner party. Amongst the guests, to Elina's 
horror, was the sorcerer. When the fruit was handed 
round the Count immediately took the beautiful apple 
and cut it in two. The apple contained but one pip, and 
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the Count, with his sharp green eyes, knew directly what 
this was. * See,' said he to the lady sitting by him, * this 
really lovely apple has only one pip as man has only 
one soul, it is very strange.' The lady smiled : * What 
a fine discovery ! Besides man has a heart also.' * Yes, 
truly,' said the Count, * and had this soul been accom- 
panied by a heart things would have been different.' 
The lady did not understand him. * You should plant 
that pip,' said she. The Count smiled : * I make a point 
of biting every apple pip in two,' returned he. * I 
scarcely know why, but it amuses me.' At that moment 
a young girl snatched the pip from the Count's plate, 
saying, * pardon me, but all my ammunition is gone. 
Now, take care, I will shoot you dead :' and, so saying, 
she [^flipped the pip at a young lady who was on the 
opposite side of the table ; it went through the open 
window into the garden. The Count turned red with 
rage, but he was silent. 

"One day in the following summer the gardener asked 
the young lady of the house — the same who had taken 
the pip from the Count's plate — ^whether she had planted 
an apple tree under the window, as if so he would leave 
it there. The young lady looked surprised. 'I? Where 
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is the little tree ?' She saw under what window it stood, 
and laughing and clapping her hands exclaimed, * O ! 
that is splendid, it must have grown from the pip I stole 
from the old Count. Pray let the tree be taken care of, 
and fasten it to a prop. I am now fifteen, when I am 
thirty it will have grown up to my window, and I shall 
be able to gather the apples.' 

" Fifteen years had passed, the young lady had married 
and become a widow. After the death of her husband 
she returned to her old home, bringing with her two 
little daughters and a nightingale in a cage, her hus- 
band's last present. 

" It was autumn when the lady returned. She inhabited 
the room under the window of which the apple tree grew. 
It was a stormy day, the wind and rain rustled the leaves 
of the tree. The young widow sat by the window, her 
youngest child upon her lap, whilst the eldest stood near 
her. * Oh ! Mamma,' said the latter, ^ I hope the wind 
will not blow those beautiftil apples off: one, two, three, — 
there are twenty on that little tree, and so pretty. I 
hope the rain will not wash off the lovely red and gold. 
See, how it pours, — splash, splash, the poor apples. I 
should not like to be out in it.' 
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" * Listen/ said Mamma, * I will tell you how the apple 
tree came there.' She told the story, and then added, 
* it was very rude of Mamma to take the pip from the 
gentleman's plate, and Mamma was quite ashamed to 
think of it afterwards. I hope you will never do such a 
thing, as it is very sad to feel ashamed.' 

" * Whose tree is it Mamma, — is it yours ?' 

" * It was mine formerly, and on that account grand- 
mamma will certainly give you some of the fruit.' 

" Spring had now come, and the tree had borne the 
winter's storms, and snow and frost, and the glorious 
sun shone upon it again. The young widow had often 
looked thoughtftiUy at the tree. * Ah !' said she, * the 
tree has its vicissitudes in life as well as man, but the 
tree's course is more straightforward, for, where it takes 
root, there it stands firmer and firmer on the same spot 
till it dies or is taken away by force. Whatever storms 
have passed over it, it still spreads its branches faithfiiUy 
to the first rays of the sun.* The children did not under- 
stand their mother. They looked at her wonderingly 
and said, * shall the nightingale be hung on the tree as 
soon as it is in blossom, for then both the bird and the 
tree will have a pleasure r' Mamma agreed to this, and 
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when the tree blossomed the cage was hung upon one ot 
the branches, and the pink buds half hid the nightingale. 
The bird was silent during the day, but in the evening, 
when all was still, it sang half in joy and half in sorrow : 
it rejoiced over the beauty of nature, and mourned over 
its own imprisonment. It was an exquisite song. 

" The next day, at daybreak, a young and lovely girl 
reclined upon the grass under the apple tree sound 
asleep. A beam of the sun awakened her, — she started 
up and brushed the morning dew from her face. Quite 
bewildered she looked around, — a few notes from the 
nightingale brought her to full consciousness. * I am re- 
leased, exclaimed she, the enchantment is at an end ; 
but, alas ! I shall be alone in the world. My mother, my 
brothers and sisters, shall I see them again ?' 

"In fear and trembling she entered the house. A 
well-known form came towards her, it was the girl who 
used to wait upon her mother, and she looked as young 
and as blooming as ever. * How,' she cried, * my young 
lady is up already. My lady, your mamma desired me 
not to wake you that you might rest well, and not 
appear at breakfast till the sixteen candles were lighted 
around the cake.' Elina felt quite confounded. Sixteen 
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years ! and yet she had been for fifteen years an apple 
tree : how could that be ? 

"The breakfast bell rang. Elina walked as in a 
dream into the room where her mother and sisters were 
waiting for her; weeping she threw herself into her 
mother's arms. Every one was astonished. * What is 
the matter, Elina, what troubles you ? Are you so sorry 
to be sixteen years of age ?* Elina raised her head : her 
first glance fell upon the Count who stood by the 
breakfast table, she became deathly pale. 

" The Count drew near and took her hand. * I wish 
you all happiness. I see you are hardly awake ; you 
have dreamed much -in the night. Perhaps strange 
scenea have passed before your mental vision. I once 
in my youth heard of a sorcerer who could change young 
maidens into flowers or trees, and, if they were only a 
few hours under his influence, they seemed to have lived 
through years of vicissitude. When the bann was re- 
moved he used to present the young lady with a beautifixl 
artificial flower, as I now venture to offier you this twig 
of apple blossom.' 

" * Count,' said Elina's elder sister, * are you speaking 
of the language of flowers ? What does the apple 
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blossom signify ?* * Modesty, I think/ said he smiling. 
Elina smiled too. *I accept your present thankfully/ 
said she; *it is said that modesty is the fairest ornament, 
and I believe that I have received it first from your 
hand.* A loud clap of thunder shook the house, and, 
instead of the old sorcerer, a young man stood before the 
frightened ladies. * Thanks,' said he, * fair Elina, I am 
released. A more mighty magician than myself con- 
demned me to bear the form of an old man until a young 
lady should voluntarily acknowledge that she had been 
wrong. I have learned how difficult it is for them to do 
this, as I remained many years under the spell. Fare- 
well, fair Elina, farewell! seek not only to appear 
perfect but strive to be so.' At these words the sorcerer 
vanished." 

"Auntie," said Marie, "the tale is not finished surely: 
the sorcerer ought to have married Elina, ought he not?* 

" No, dearest child, he has taken the liberty to dispense 
with doing this : in magic palaces only fairies and prin- 
cesses are admitted. But pray say nothing against the 
magician, — attend to your apples and be quiet.'* 



iffottVi^nintb tmttk.—Mntk. 



The poor Otto has had a long story to write out, he had 
better have left it to me for I have more patience. 

When Auntie tells it to us it seems far prettier than 
when it is written down, because she tells it with such 
spirit. 

I thought the sorcerer would have come in a carriage 
of clouds and carried Elina off to his magic palace, as 
he wanted to marry her when he was an old man. I 
said that to Aunt Susanna when we were alone: she 
answered, " do you think that it would be such great 
happiness to be with a sorcerer in his castle if one was 
neither a fairy nor a princess ? The sorcerer saw that 
the pretty girl was often inconsiderate and haughty, and 
he wished to try her by his proposal, which he knew she 
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would refuse, and then he wished to prove to her into 
what difficulties her pride might lead her. That is the 
story." I think I should have liked it better if it had 
left Elina in a castle made of diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, and ftiU of jflowers and many coloured birds, 
and gold and silver cups and dishes. 

We have heard again from Mr. Flohr, and now we 
can write to him. He says in his letter that, " as he 
passed through the towns and villages he heard the 
people say, ah ! see that poor man is a cripple, and so 
young; Still I could have said, it is not so bad as that. 
And sometimes I laughed involuntarily when I heard 
them discussing me ; but they took it very ill and said, 
he is a giddy fellow in spite of his misfortunes, and no 
doubt he deserved them." The letter was really to 
Wilhelm and Otto, but I say it was to us. When I have 
a cake given to me my brothers always say, " ah ! we 
have got a cake, and therefore I do the s^me with their 
letters. 

Last week Aunt Tannenried and her children paid us 
a visit, which was very pleasant. Wilhelm and Otto, 
with our eldest cousin, fired at a mark, but the youngest 
boy, who was five years old, was terribly frightened, and 
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ran away screaming, "puff! puff! puff! I cannot bear 
it." His little sister Laura, who is only three, said, " but 
I can and I will be a soldier." At which we all laughed 
very much. Aunt Tannenried was bom in America, and 
when she was a very little child she was stolen by the 
Indians, and her parents had great difficulty in rescuing 
her from them, and had to pay a large sum of money. 
Aunt met with her husband in America, and lived there 
ivith him for ten years ; but now they have a country 
seat about twenty miles from us. The eldest girl is 
named Florida, and the second America ; but we call 
them Ameri and Flori. Aunt brought us some very 
pretty things from America, and she has boxes full of 
beautiful butterflies and shells. Wilhelm is very sorry 
that there is not a collection of plants also. 

We went yesterday to old Bemer's cottage to see the 
honey taken out of the hive. Bemer, who is very tall, 
and thin, and has white hair, stood by the honey press in a 
green jacket and his daughter's white apron. His wife 
is dead, and his daughter Marie is his housekeeper. She 
stood on the hearth breaking up the honeycomb, which 
was afterwards to be pressed. The kitchen was very 
small, but every thing was beautifully clean . Next to the 
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kitchen was a little dairy, where the milk stCK)d covered 
with cream, and I and my cousins would have liked 
so much to have taken a spoon and skimmed it off. 
How nice it must be to have a dairy ! There was beau- 
tiful butter too, which Marie had made that morning. 
The sitting room is large but not cheerful, because there 
are such large trees before the windows. It is very 
curiously painted, the doors and windows are blue, and 
the tables and benches a reddish brown. In one of the 
outhouses we saw a large tub full of wax, and this is to 
be melted down in a few days. I should like very much 
to have a little household like this, only I should not 
like to sleep in a pressbed in a cupboard in the wall. 

To-day the children from the village schools came 
with their teachers to ask if they might see the gardens. 
Christian was with them, looking sly like one who 
knows already that which is new to the others. Aunt 
Susanna was greatly excited. " O !" said she to Mamma, 
"we must give them something: let them have a 
feast." Mamma smiled : " but, Susanna, how can it be 
done ? In the town we might have sent to the baker, 

but here " " Let me manage ; we will have bread 

and butter cut, and I will help ; we can boil coffee in 
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large kettles ; may I have the keys ? May I ? We all 
teased Mamma for permission, and she laughed and 
said, "yes." 

When the children had seen every thing, the .masters 
placed them in a half circle before the verandah and 
made them sing. They sang all kinds of pretty songs, 
and one of the teachers swung a little stick and cried, 
"time, time." Then came the refreshments. The 
children went to the bam where large baskets of bread 
and butter had been taken, and after that the coffee. It 
was too ftmny : cups, little mugs, glasses, every thing 
was made of use, and we children handed them round. 
There was such a confusion of voices, talking and laugh- 
ing, and everybody was delighted. Now, I think I have 
written about some very pleasant things. 



Mtittb mit^, maxbtim. 



Only three weeks and then it will be — 

3Ade, Ade, Ade, 
Ach, Scheiden, ach, Scheiden 
Thut weh ! 

Indeed it will be sad to leave home ! The autumn has 
been kind to us, it is still warm enough to enjoy the 
country. Papa and Mamma will not go into the town 
till we have left, as we like the country best. 

Marie has said that our cousins came to see us : the 
eldest, Leonard, has been already at college, and is only 
at home now because he had a fever and was ordered 
change of air. We asked him plenty of questions. He 
told us that when he first went some of the elder boys 
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had tormented him a good deal, but as he let them talk 
and showed no ill humour they soon left off. His study 
he shared with two other boys, and one of them belonged 
to the highest class and was called a senior. This boy 
had a high desk at which he did his work, he made all 
the younger boys wait upon him. Leonard says this 
Herr Senior made him very useful : he had to light the 
stove, attend to the lamp, and a hundred thing besides. 
Now Leonard himself is a . senior, and the younger 
brother of his former taskmaster is under him ; but 
Leonard says, " I take no advantage of this, nor do I 
send the little other boys about : why should I take up 
their time ? If I want any thing I fetch it myself." Otto 
looked thoughtftil. Wilhelm will do that too, but whether 

I shall ? Leonard laughed but said nothing. I was 

also silent, for to say what Otto will do or will not do is 
very difficult. 

Poor Herr Reward has been long since put upon the 
sick list, and declared unfit for service. He wrote to 
Papa and told him that he should try to give some 
lectures before he took any post as tutor. Papa wrote 
an answer immediately, and we saw the letter by acci- 
dent ; it was very thick, and Otto and I guessed there 
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were bank notes in it. Papa is always so kind and 
thoughtful. We are to pay Mr. Flohr a little visit on 
our way to school, — ^though we shall have to go rather 
far out of our road, it will be a great pleasure to see our 
dear friend again. Marie is netting a purse for us to 
take. Fran Holm is knitting some stockings for him,, 
and the little Pastors will send him Christmas cakes. 

We are to spend our Christmas at Schwanenholm, as 
we have been invited to spend some days there. 

It is on Mamma's account, as she feels so much at 
parting with us, that she woul^ have been very sad on 
Christmas Eve. She was very unwilling to accept the 
invitation. " Such days ought to be kept at home with 
our own family and household," she said : " even the 
servants will not like their presents so well if they do 
not receive them from our hands with the rest of the 
family. On this eve more than on any other there is a 
bond of love through the Christian world." 

When Papa urged her to consent, she asked, " shall 
I be less sad because I am not at home ?" " No," 
answered Papa, " but you will not cry so much." She 
smiled and consented to go. Otto and I scarcely know 
whether we are glad or not. It certainly will be plea- 
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sant to be with so many other boys, but we have always 
been so happy at home. Next Christmas we hope to be 
at home again ; but still it will be different, for we shall 
no longer be exactly as Otto says, " citizens of the 
house ;" nevertheless we will be as merry and happy as 
ive can. 

It is settled now that Christian and the servants are 
to have their presents the night before we go to Schwan- 
^nholm. Aunt Susanna, Otto, Marie, and I, are going to 
ornament a great tree for them with gold and silver nets 
and all kinds of cakes and bonbons. Mamma will allow 
Aunt Susanna to make plenty of cakes, and when Grand- 
mamma thanked Auntie for the things sent to her she 
enclosed a good sum of money, and the envelope was 
addressed, " For my frugal, skilful, and industrious 
Susanna." Auntie danced about the room and cried, 
**the pastry must have been very good." When Mamma 
read the word " frugal," she looked enquiringly at Aunt 
Susanna, who said, " ah ! you think I am not frugal 
because I plunder your store room so often, but you 
have such abundance there : I promise you that when 
I have nothing in the world I will be very saving." 

Mamma has invited the little Pastors to come to the 
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tree ; they would otherwise have missed it very much, as 
they always come to see us at such times if we are in 
the country ; and if we are in the town we send them 
their share. Otto said, " we will give our last shilling 
and go as poor as rats into foreign parts, more can we 
not do." 

Papa spoke to us about Christian. " Now that you 
are leaving home," said he, " I will undertake to look 
after him, but you are not released from the respon- 
sibility you have taken upon yourselves. You must 
determine what proportion of your pocket-money shall 
be in future kept back and put aside for Christian. He 
will require this money when he has finished his 
apprenticeship and has to go away for his year's 
wandering. Afterwards he must be set up in trade for 
himself; and as you have money to give him you must 
see that he is well provided with wood, and all the 
necessary tools for his work. You must look after his 
interests, and always set him a good example. Act so 
that you need never feel shame before the simple, 
upright carpenter, but let him be able always to look 
up to you with love and respect." We promised to do 
our best. 



ifittg^ffrsit aaaeeft.— #tto« 



As I have all my belongings to pack up I must also 
pack up my thoughts in a small compass. The day 
before we went to Schwanenholm we were tremendously 
busy. The preparations for a festival are in themselves 
a great pleasure; we adorned the dining-room with 
flowers and evergreens, and had every thing ready. 
The servants came in with the housekeeper leading 
them : they were all in their best dresses, and enjoyed 
themselves very much. Christian was particularly 
happy. Whilst we were engaged in attending to them 
Mamma had, without our being aware of it, opened the 
folding doors leading into the next room, which we 
call Mamma's flower-room, and it is rightly named, for 
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there are flowers of all kinds in pots, on stands, on 
tables, in baskets, and in vases, and it is wonderfully 
beautiful. It was now lighted up, and between the 
flowers were placed presents for us : all kinds of useful 
things, many nice books, and what pleased us more than 
all, two sketches in water colour ; one of the house and 
garden, and the other of the interior of Mamma's own 
sitting-room. They were both painted by herself on 
purpose for us ; we were delighted. Marie jumped about 
and cried, " I knew it all the time, and never said a 
word ! The two purses are from me you thankless boys, 
you must put your travelling money into them. See, 
they fasten with clasps, and I have desired them never 
to open their mouths or let a farthing out if you go to 
the confectioner's." At this, of course, we laughed. We 
tried to thank Mamma but we could not, she kissed us 
and sent us to join the others. The servants took the 
tree and their presents out of the dining-room, and we 
heard them laughing and talking for a long time after. 
The housekeeper will give the poor people theif usual 
presents. Mamma always gives a complete set of clothes 
to three little girls on Christmas Eve, and Papa does the 
same to three boys. When I am grown up and have a 
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"fortune of my own I will remember what my parents 
used to do. 

When we arrived at Schwanenholm we were welcomed 
with joy. The children said they had never been so 
liappy, they were so glad to have us with them. They 
oonfided to us, in whispers, that there were plenty ot 
presents for us. We had to tell them about the 
little Holms, and Christian, and the servants ; every 
particular they wished to know, and the time passed 
very pleasantly. 

When the bell sounded we all rushfed into the hall. 
There stood a fir tree which reached to the ceiling, and 
near to it stood somebody very tall, clad in a wolf s skin, 
with a high cap and a black mask on his face. I am 
not sute, but I think it was the master of the house, as I 
remember he had left the room a little time before. He 
asked how the children had behaved ; and, without 
waiting for an answer, observed that we could find out 
for ourselves what was on the tree, and concluded with 
a jesting admonition for the coming year. As soon as 
he was gone we hastened to examine the tree ; it was 
covered with bonbons, and on the branches were cards 
hanging with our names, under which were written 
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little verses and charades alluding to presents that were 
nowhere to be seen. The tables, chairs were empty, 
every thing was bare ; we were quite perplexed. Sud- 
denly the bell sounded again, the folding doors flew 
open, and Aunt Susanna came forward, her long hair 
all down, wearing a crown surmounted by a row of 
burning wax lights on her head. She drew after her by 
pink ribbons a large ship, upon rollers, also brilliantly 
lighted. This was a sight : we were quite dumb witlf 
surprise for a moment, but afterwards we shouted the 
louder. Mamma cried, '^ Susanna ! Susanna ! take Ccire 
of yourself." 

It was a beautiftil ship, and very large. One of the 
house servants is the son of a ship carpenter, and he 
made the ship. It was a real pleasure to examine it, it 
was so perfect. The sails, rigging, rudder, every thing 
so beautiftiUy finished. It was a merchantman called 
"Die Hofl&iung," (Hope). But it might have been 
called the " Fulfilment," for it brought a rich freight : 
boxes, packets, little casks, all bearing the names 
of those for whom they were intended. We rejoiced 
over every fresh discovery. Even the Baron and 
Baroness had their surprises in the mutual presents 
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they had made each other, which the servants had 
been told to hide away in the ship and say nothing 
about them. 

We first pulled a ball out, which was addressed to the 
Baron, which proved to be an English cheese, and after 
this a cask of anchovies. We laughed at these solid 
presents, which were carefiiUy but immediately sent out 
of the room. The Baroness, on the contrary, received 
some beautihil presents, and we were all loaded with 
gifts, and did not go to bed till eleven o'clock. Wilhelm 
and I had the same room, and when we were alone he 
said, "I have enjoyed it very much, have not your" 
"Very much indeed," returned I. He was silent for a 
moment, and then said, "still there was something 
wanting, time for thought : here there was so much 
merriment and noise, — at home we have always been 
joyfiil enough, but we had time to look at the green tree 
and to think of the sacred birthday we were to celebrate 
on the morrow." I felt very much the same, but I should 
not perhaps have said any thing, it is always difficult for 
me to express my feelings. Wilhelm, in his simple way, 
can do it far better. " You must not think," continued 
he, " that I am ungrateftil to our kind friends, on the 
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contrary I thank them heartily for the pleasure they 
have gfiven us." 

There was a great deal of company, and feasting and 
dancing during the rest of our visit at Schwanenholm, 
and now we are at home again. Only three days more 
and Wilhelm and I shall be gone. In this book I shall 
write no more, but I still intend to keep a journal. 



dTittgt^slcdJtfii Wittt.—Mnxit, 



My Brothers are gone, and I have wept and wept till I 
can weep no more. No one has said, " Marie leave off, 
why are you crying ?' as is generally the case. 

I went first to my brothers' gardens ; every thing there 
looked dead and dreary though we have not had much 
frost yet. I walked up and down the paths saying to 
myself, "Wilhelm and Otto are gone, unhappy child 
that I am." Some old women were weeding close by, 
and as I passed, they said, " it must seem very odd to 
you that your brothers are gone." I nodded assent, for 
I could not speak. They said ^^odd," and I was so dread- 
fully unhappy. Aunt Susanna came to meet me, saying, 
" Marie, you here ? I thought you would have been 
with your Mamma to comfort her/' This roused me, I 
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ran back to the house, Mamma was sitting quite still 
with her handkerchief in her hand, I laid my head upon 
her lap and sobbed aloud. **My poor little Marie," 
said Mamma. "Mamma, let me comfort you?" She 
laid her hand upon my head, "be a good child, my 
darling, and then you will be my comfort." And so I 
will. 



NOTE: 

■^ " O ! sunbeam, sunbeam, 
Tell my darling when she weeps, 
That comfort and help are near, 
As long as the sun is shining," 

2 " On the blooming apple tree. 
Thinks the fair one still of me." 

3 " Farewell, farewell, farewell, 
Alas ! parting, parting 

Is sad ! 
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